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LUTHERANISM IN THE SCOTTISH 
REFORMATION 


W. STANFORD REID 


COTLAND in the eyes of many today is “naturally” 

Presbyterian. While there may be a few Episcopalians 
and some Catholics, Presbyterianism is regarded as character- 
istically Scottish. This opinion has developed largely from 
the common view that the Scottish Reformation was essen- 
tially a Calvinistic revolt against the medieval church. It is 
not generally realized that the Scottish Reformation com- 
menced some years before Calvin had ever entered Geneva. 
But above all, the part that Lutheranism played in the Scot- 
tish religious change receives scant notice. Even Knox, who 
knew something of the importance of the Lutheran movement 
to Scotland, gives it practically no place in his history. It may 
be that this is the reason why little has been done to evaluate 
the part played by Lutheranism in the Scottish protestantism. 
In order to make up in a small way for this deficiency, the 
present article has been written. 

When we come to a study of the roots and origins of Scot- 
tish protestantism, we are soon forced to take cognizance of 
the influence of Lutheran teachings. Only a few years after 
Luther’s first attack on papal indulgences, the German doc- 
trines appeared in Scotland, and when they did there was a 
warm reception awaiting them. Thus Lutheranism became 
the match which fired the fuse leading to the powder-keg. 
It became the starting point for what was to be both a reli- 
gious and political revolution. The influence of Luther, there- 
fore, must always be taken into consideration when we attempt 
to make any evaluation of the Scottish Reformation. 

The conditions in Scotland during the fifteenth century 
and the first quarter of the sixteenth prepared the way for 
early Lutheran inroads. For one thing, the condition of the 
church was such that even its most loyal supporters saw the 
need for reform. The clergy were exceedingly corrupt — 


ambition, pride, tyranny and greed being common character- 
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istics. Many bishoprics and abbacies had fallen into the hands 
of Scottish noble houses, with the result that they were nearly 
always filled by men appointed for political or economic rea- 
sons, rather than for the church’s welfare. This meant that 
the upper clergy were seldom interested in the good of the 
church.? Such an attitude was also current among the lower 
orders of the clergy who were grossly ignorant and none too 
moral.? A church with such ministers could have next to no 
influence upon as wild and lawless a people as the Scots. The 
clergy in general possessed little ability and had no desire 
either to instruct or to furnish an example to the flocks set 
under them. With a few exceptions, they seem to have lost 
the respect of most thinking men in the country. Conse- 
quently many in Scotland were seeking for both the teachings 
and examples which would meet the needs of their souls. 

One movement which was already attempting to satisfy 
these desires was Lollardy. Since the early part of the fifteenth 
century, adherents of the Englishman, John Wycliffe, usually 
known as Lollards, had shown considerable activity in Scot- 
land. Although they had been consistently persecuted, by 
the end of the century they had a rather respectable following 
in the southwest part of the country. Some of their number 
were actually members of the royal court. Emphasizing the 
use of the Scriptures in the vernacular and teaching Wycliffite 
doctrines, they helped to lay the groundwork for the Reforma- 
tion. Thus when Lutheranism appeared, the Lollards gave it 
their ready support. They became some of the earliest pro- 
tagonists of the new doctrines, while Ayrshire, the Scottish 
home of the Lollards, became the most fertile field for 
Lutheran sowing. 

Along with this direct help from Lollard elements, indirect 


t D. H. Fleming, The Reformation in Scotland (London, 1910), pp. 66-129; 
T. G. Law, The Catechism of John Hamilton (Oxferd, 1884), p. xiv; W. C. 
Mathieson, Politics and Religion (Edinburgh, 1902), I, 28; J. K. Hewison, 
ed., Certain Tractates etc. by Ninian Winzet (Scottish Tract Society, 1888), 
p. 6; D. Patrick, The Statutes of the Scottish Church (Scottish History 
Society, 1907), pp. xciv f. 

2 Patrick, op. cit., pp. Ixxxix ff.; Hewison, op. cit., p. 5; Fleming, op. 
cit., p. 83. 

3 Cf. W. S. Reid, ‘‘The Lollards in Pre-reformation Scotland’’, Church 
History (Chicago, 1942), XI, pp. 269-283. 
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preparation for Lutheranism was made by the political devel- 
opments. During the fifteenth century there had been con- 
siderable conflict between the nobles and the church. The 
latter, possessing about one half of the country’s land, was 
determined to maintain its rights of ownership. The nobles, 
on the other hand, were striving by hook or by crook to ap- 
propriate church lands, or to obtain in full ownership lands 
which they held as tenants or vassals of the ecclesiastics. 
In this battle the pope, of course, supported the clergy, which 
did not endear him to the secular authorities. The result was 
considerable antagonism between the two groups.‘ This led 
frequently to complete indifference on the part of the laity to 
the condition and fate of the church. As long as they could 
retain what they already possessed of church lands they cared 
little for the condition of that body. Thus if a reformation 
would give them the opportunity to appropriate more of the 
ecclesiastical patrimony, they were quite willing to give such 
a movement their support. Thus, while a goodly number of 
the nobles supported the reform movement on grounds of 
principle, many others did so largely because of greed. In 
this way, the ground was being prepared for the introduction 
of Lutheran teaching. 

Besides the above mentioned factors, there was another 
matter which is worthy of consideration. This was the un- 
settled condition of the country. A survey of the period 1500— 
1560 shows clearly that Scotland was a land of lawlessness. 
This meant that while the church might wish to persecute 
those holding heretical views, it would not be easy to do so. 
If the preachers of the new doctrines could find protectors 
amongst the lairds, it would be well-nigh impossible to bring 
them to trial. This was one of the reasons that protestantism 
was able to grow so strong while paying such a small price in 
martyrs. The church simply did not have the power to en- 
force its will.’ This was a contributing factor in the increase 


4W. S. Reid, ‘‘Scotland and the Church Councils of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury’’, Catholic Historical Review (Washington, 1943), XXIX, no. 1; ‘“‘The 
Origins of Anti-Papal Legislation in Fifteenth Century Scotland’, Cath. 
Hist. Rev., XXIX, no. 4. 

5 I. F. Grant, The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603 
(Edinburgh, 1930), pp. 228 ff. 
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in the numbers of those following the German monk of 
Wittenberg. 

When we turn to a study of the early part of the sixteenth 
ceritury we find that there was a number of ways by which 
Lutheran views might be transmitted to Scotland. One of the 
first which meets our attention is that of Scots students study- 
ing abroad. Around the year 1500, there were some sixty Scots 
at the University of Paris. Such a group would undoubtedly 
come into contact with the Lutheran teachings which reached 
the university by 1519 and which were condemned by it in 
1521. Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish Lutheran martyr, 
was at the University of Paris about this time; and there were 
doubtless others who were touched by the same influences.® 
But Scots found their way not only to Paris. In 1519 a certain 
John Nutrisen of the Diocese of St. Andrews was attending 
the University of Wittenberg, whither he was followed in 
1524 by another Scot, Nicolas Botwyn.’ Besides these men, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century Scots had attended 
the University of Cologne. Here, also, they would come into 
contact with the new doctrines. We find, for instance, that 
Henry Balnaves, later one of the leaders of the Reformation, 
was attending this institution around the year 1520.° Of 
these groups of students there were doubtless many who re- 
turned to Scotland imbued with the new doctrines. It was 
probably due to them that St. Leonard’s College at St. 
Andrews University so early became known as a center of 
heterodox thinking. 

Along with the students another group must be credited 
with helping to import Lutheranism. This element was made 
up of. merchants, both native and foreign. By the year 1500 
Scotland had begun to develope as a trading country with 
interests in France, the Netherlands and the Baltic sea. From 
Dieppe and Rouen around the coastline to Copenhagen, 


6 P. H. Brown, George Buchanan (Edinburgh, 1890), pp. 20-26; Peter 
Lorimer, The Precursors of Knox, I, Patrick Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1857), 
pp. 33 ff. | 

7 Ibid., p. 232. 

8 David Laing, ed., The Works of John Knox (Wodrow Society, 1854 ff.), 
III, 405-417. 
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Liibeck, Kénigsberg and Danzig the Scots plied their trade. 
Some had even settled down in these ports, becoming natural- 
ized citizens of their respective towns. At the same time a 
very considerable number of foreigners were bringing their 
goods to Scottish ports.» It was only natural, therefore, that 
this interchange of goods should lead to a corresponding 
interchange of ideas. As Calderwood says, “‘merchants and 
marines who heard the true doctrines preached, and the van- 
ities of Popish religion openlie discovered were no idle instru- 
ments in advancing religion”’.*® Because of this it is not sur- 
prising that the most notorious centers of heretical propaganda 
were the east coast ports of Dundee, Aberdeen, Leith and 
Edinburgh. The entrepéts of trade quite naturally became 
centers for dissemination of Lutheran views. 


The first agents of the reform movement to come under 
the eyes of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities were of 
foreign origin, alien merchants frequenting the Scottish ports. 
They were evidently smuggling in Lutheran literature, al- 
though we are not told what it was. In order to stop this 
activity a law was enacted in the year 1525 against strangers 
and foreigners who imported heretical books. Nor were these 
aliens to be permitted to discuss the new doctrines as long as 
they remained within the country. Three weeks later the 
Bishop of Aberdeen gave this law effect by instructing all the 
sheriffs in his diocese to seek out those possessing Lutheran 
works. Anyone found with them was to suffer the confiscation 
of all his goods. Yet even this law was ineffectual. In 1527 
we find the earlier statute repeated with the addition that 
natives favoring heresy were to be punished according to the 
law. The Scots themselves were apparently showing too much 
enthusiasm for religious innovations. This view is supported 
by a statement of John Hackett to Wolsey in the same year. 
He reported that Scottish merchants in Veere were shipping 
copies of the New Testament in English (probably Tyndale’s 


9 J. Davidson and A. Gray, The Scottish Staple at Veere (London, 1909), 
pp. 107-109; Grant, op. cit., pp. 321 ff. 

10D. Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow Society, 
1842), Thos. Thomson, ed., I, 108. 
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translation) to Leith and Edinburgh." In this way, Luther- 
anism was gaining a foothold. 

In spite of the appearance of the written word and the 
work of those living in or visiting the country, something 
more was needed. This was the voice of the preacher. The 
man destined to fill this position was Patrick Hamilton, 
brother of the Laird of Kincavil and distantly related to the 
Scottish royal house. Hamilton was born sometime around 
the year 1500 for by 1520 he was a Master of Arts from Paris. 
He was thus apparently a student at that great university 
when the Lutheran beliefs were first discussed within its halls. 
Leaving Paris about this time, he seems to have gone to 
Louvain where fierce debates were likewise raging over the 
new theology. From the rejoicing of the Louvain faculty 
later on over Hamilton’s martyrdom, it may be that while at 
that university he had supported the views of the German 
reformer. Of this, however, we cannot be certain, although 
we can take for granted that he was, by now, well acquainted 
with Luther’s views.” 

By 1523 Hamilton was back in Scotland, registered at the 
University of St. Andrews. There he remained for three years, 
during which time he was ordained as a priest, and, even more 
important, accepted the teachings of the German reform 
movement. By 1526 he was known to be a convinced Lutheran. 
Thereupon Archbishop James Beaton took action against 
him, but Hamilton escaped to the continent, arriving shortly 
afterwards in Wittenberg. With two companions, John 
Hamilton of Linlithgow and George Wynram of Edinburgh, 
he reached Luther’s city before May 1527. After a short stay 
he went on to Marburg where Philip of Hesse was opening 
his new protestant university. There he came in contact with 
some of the earliest English exiles such as Tyndale and Frith. 
While staying at Marburg, on the suggestion of one of the 


professors, Francis Lambert, he wrote a series of propositions. 


% T. Thomson, Acts of the Parliament of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1814), 
II, 295, c. 4; J. MacKinnon, Luther and the Reformation (London, 1930) 
IV, 356; Lorimer, op. cit., p. 68; C. Anderson, The Annals of the English 
Bible (London, 1862), p. 497. 

12 The best account of Hamilton is found in Lorimer’s biography of him. 
Cf. op. cit., pp. 27-29, 43-44. 
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for academic disputation. These were later published by 
Frith as “Patrick’s Places”, and set forth Hamilton’s theo- 
logical views. From a study of them it is easy to see how 
thoroughly this young Scot had been impregnated with 
Lutheran teaching." 

Hamilton, however, was not content to stay in Germany, 
and by the end of 1527 he was back in Scotland. Here he 
preached for a short time in the neighborhood of Linlithgow, 
choosing this region, no doubt, because his brother was the 
sheriff of that shire. But within a few months powerful op- 
position to him had arisen in the person of Archbishop Beaton. 
Hamilton was invited to appear in St. Andrews for a discussion 
of matters theological. To this he agreed, although he had an 
idea of what would be the outcome; nor was he left long in 
doubt. After discussing his beliefs with a number of the clergy 
of St. Andrews, he was arrested and tried for heresy. The 
accusations against him numbered thirteen. Of these, Hamil- 
ton acknowledged the first seven to be true, while, regarding 
the other six, he said that he had never heard them disproved. 
Those accepted by him formed a fairly accurate statement of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. The remaining six were 
mainly denials of the church’s authority and sacraments. That 
there could be only one consequence of Hamilton’s avowal 
was obvious. Found guilty of “‘maintaining diverse heresies 
of Martine Luther and his followers”, he was condemned to 
death. The next day he was burned at the stake, the first 
of the sixteenth century Scottish martyrs.“ 

While Archbishop Beaton had successfully silenced the first 
outstanding proponent of Lutheran views in Scotland, he was 
not able to stop the spread of that heresy. Hamilton’s preach- 
ing was too effective for his message to be easily forgotten. One 
man, John Andrew Duncan, son of the Laird of Airdrie, and 
a Lollard, had actually tried to rescue him from prison, but 
failed.5 Even more important, a number of the clergy with 
whom Hamilton talked had been much impressed by his 
reasoning. Moreover, his martyrdom made people ask why 


%3 Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 83 ff.; Knox, op. cit., I, 15, 21 ff. 

™ Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 105-149; Calderwood, op. cit., p. 79. 

%* Thos. M’Crie, The Lifeof Andrew Melville (Edinburgh, 1824), I, 
420-421. 
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he had suffered such punishment. These questionings brought 
Hamilton’s views more clearly into the open. Instead of stop- 
ping controversy, his death seems only to have stimulated it.” 

One of those most immediately influenced by Hamilton was 
a canon of St. Andrews, Alexander Alane, later known as 
Alesius. By means of dialectic reasoning he had attempted 
to bring Hamilton back to Roman Catholicism before his 
death. The result of the conference was, however, that Alesius 
accepted Hamilton’s views. Shortly after the martyr’s death, 
Alesius attacked the immoral lives of the clergy with such 
vigor that his prior, notoriously profligate, had him impris- 
oned. From this plight he was rescued by his fellow canons 
who sent him off to the continent. Never again did he set 
foot in Scotland, but devoted himself to academic work in 
Germany. Later on he became an exponent of Lutheran 
theology, and obtained a considerable reputation both in 
Leipzig and Frankfurt.*7 

Alesius was not the only member of the Austin Canons who 
was affected by Hamilton’s preaching. John Fife of the same 
order was obliged to seek safety along with Alesius.‘® Even 
more important than those who left, were those who remained 
behind such as Gavin Logie, senior canon of St. Andrews and 
regent of St. Leonard’s College. Under his guidance and 
protection, both in the cathedral chapter and in the college, 
Lutheran views were expounded freely. Indeed, so obnoxious 
did the teachings of St. Leonard’s become to the authorities, 
that Logie himself, in 1534, had to seek safety in exile.’9 
What is more, from St. Andrews the new doctrines spread to 
the other twenty-eight houses of the Augustinians. Before 
long, Cambuskenneth Abbey was riddled with heresy, some 
of the brethren having to fly the country.2? The Dominicans 
also provided their quota of heretics, one of the earliest being 
Alexander Seton, formerly the king’s confessor.?* Thus within a 

© Thos. M’Crie, The Life of John Knox (new ed., Edinburgh, 1855), 
p. 15; Knox, op. cit., I, 36. 

7 Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 154, 165-167; Anderson, op. cit., pp. 515 ff. 

%8 Knox, op. cit., 1, 527; Calderwood, op. cit., I, 96. 

% J. H. Baxter, St. Andrews University before the Reformation (St. An- 
drews, 1927), p. 12; Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 168-9. 

20 Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 166-170. 

 Ibid., pp. 187 f.; Knox, op. cit., I, 45 ff. 
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very short time after Hamilton’s death, Lutheranism had ob- 
tained a large body of adherents in two of the country’s most 
powerful monastic orders, and in one of the leading educational 
institutions. It was beginning to look as though Lutheranism 
might eventually succeed in displacing the old church. 

During the four years subsequent to Hamilton’s death, 
little vigorous opposition to Lutheranism was manifest. In- 
dividuals were prosecuted, but such action was spasmodic. 
In 1532, however, Archbishop Beaton opened a concentrated 
drive against the adherents of the German heretic. For the 
next two years everything possible was done to destroy them 
or make them recant. The fact that the bishops of Brechin 
and Ross were both involved in this effort would seem to 
show how widely the heresies were spread.” 

In connection with this period of persecution the records 
show something of the class relations of the heretics. We find 
that most of those accused of theological error came either 
from the towns or from among the nobility. Dundee, Lin- 
lithgow, Leith and Edinburgh were especially noted for the 
error of their ways, some of their citizens even paying for 
their tenets with their lives. Amongst the nobility, Sir James 
Hamilton of Kincavil, brother of Patrick, was accused of 
holding Lutheran views and had to seek refuge in England. 
John Erskine, Laird of Dun, was also known to be a heretic, 
but he was a little too powerful to be openly attacked. Along 
with these men were three lawyers, William Johnston, Thomas 
Bellen of Auchinoul, Henry Balnaves of Halhill.* Thus by 
1535 Lutheranism was apparently gaining ground rapidly 
amongst the more active and intelligent portion of the pop- 
ulation. 

Throughout this period, the importation of Lutheran books 
was continuing. While we do not know what most of these 


22 R. K. Hannay, ed., The Acts of the Lords of the Council in Public Affairs, 
1501-1554 (Edinburgh, 1932), pp. 372, 426; Calderwood, op. cit., I, 108; 
A Diurnal of Events within Scotland (Maitland Club, 1833), p. 18; Lorimer, 
op. cit., pp. 207, 214; D. H. Fleming, ed., Register of the Privy Seal of Scot - 
land, (1921), II, no. 1583. 

33 Diurnal, p. 19; Robert Wodrow, Collections upon the Lives of the Re- 
formers and Ministers of the Church of Scotland (Maitland Club, 1834), I, 5; 
Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 206-7. 

“4 Ibid., p. 214. 
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were like, we have one good example in John Gau’s The Richt 
Vay to the Kingdom of Hevine.* A translation of a Swedish 
Lutheran work by Christiern Pedersen, it was published in 
Malmé in 1533. So far as we can tell, only one copy of this 
work is still extant, showing how hard it was to preserve such 
books in the days of persecution. Developed along catechet- 
ical lines, Gau’s work is a typically Lutheran production, 
emphasizing strongly the doctrines of justification by faith 
and the priesthood of believers. It is probably typical of 
many of the importations. 

Works such as that of Gau were a continual source of worry 
to the Scottish clergy. They felt that greater severity should 
be shown in dealing with those holding Lutheran opinions. 
From Rome in 1532 legates had come to strengthen James V’s 
resolutions and to make sure that he would not follow Henry 
of England’s example by falling ‘‘into the pudle of lutheran 
heresie’’.“ This may have been the reason for the sudden 
increase in the persecution of the protestants. It remained, 
however, to the Scottish clergy themselves to take effective 
action. In the early part of the year 1534 they presented a 
memorandum to the king asking that acts against the Luther- 
ans be extended, and that the king ‘‘caus diligent inquisition 
be maid baith be spirituall and temporale for distroing of thir 
new bukis maid be the said Lutheris sectis baith in Latyne, 
Scottis, Inglis and Flemys’’. Judges criminal should be placed 
in all towns to aid the spiritual authorities. In this way anyone 
harboring Lutherans coming from other countries or conceal- 
ing their books would be effectively punished. Action was 
also requested against the numerous friars who had aposta- 
tized and fled the country. 

To this communication James showed immediate favour. 
He notified the Lords of the Council that Lutheran books 
were being imported in large numbers via Leith, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, St. Andrews, Montrose, Aberdeen and Kirkcaldy. 
Something had to be done by the authorities to stop this 
practice. In this the council acquiesced, and issued orders to 
all town authorities that they were to see that no disputing 


2s Published by Scottish Tract Society, 1888, A. F. Mitchell, ed. 
% Jno. Leslie, The Historie of Scotland (Scot. Tract Soc., 1895), E. G. 
Cody and Wm. Murison, edd., II, 226. 
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concerning Lutheran doctrines and no owning of Lutheran 
books were permitted. All places of entertainment were to be 
inspected in order that this law might be properly obeyed.” 
One month later, parliament likewise instituted measures to 
curtail the spread of heresy by re-enacting the law of 1527 
against Lutheranism, adding this time “‘any uther heresy with 
new addiciouns’’. Luther’s teachings were to be discussed in 
the schools only; and anyone possessing Lutheran books was 
to deliver them to the ordinary within forty days.** By these 
means, it was hoped, heresy would be curtailed if not com- 
pletely eradicated. 

If the powers spiritual and temporal thought that they had 
now put a stop to the spread of heresy they were faced with 
a great disappointment. The church’s increasing efforts to 
trace down and punish those rejecting her teachings is an 
indication of the laws’ failure. During the period 1534-1540 
there is an even greater number of prosecutions for heresy. 
Many recanted while others were convicted, and either fined 
or burned.’? Yet in spite of all their efforts the numbers of 
heretics seemed only to increase. 

That the heretical ideas which were having such a wide effect 
upon the people at this time were Lutheran is not stated di- 
rectly. They may have been largely concerned with opposition 
to the practices of the church, rather than an expression of an 
opposing system of doctrine. Nevertheless, it would seem 
that Lutheran teachings were at the base of the trouble, for 
the possession of heretical books entered continually into the 
charges of heresy. Even here, however, we cannot make too 
sweeping a statement as we find that some of the forbidden 
publications were ‘‘Inglis bukis’’.3° Yet, it would seem prob- 
able that when the clergy lumped all heresy under the title 


27 Hannay, op. cit., pp. 422-424. 

284. P.S., Il, 341, cap. 2. 

29 Knox, op. cit., I, 62, 63; Hannay, op. cit., p. 446; Jno. Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments (London, 4th ed.), J. Pratt & J. Stoughton, edd., V, 622; D. H. 
Fleming, op. cit., II, nos. 2742, 2923, 2962, 2975, 3396; R. Pitcairn, Ancient 
Criminal Trials in Scotland (Maitland Club, 1833), I:1, 216, 217; Calder- 
wood, op. cit., I, 113; G. Donaldson, ed., St. Andrews Formulare, 1514-1546 
(Stair Society, Edinburgh, 1944), II, nos. 367, 370, 378; Lorimer, op. cit., 
p. 217. 

3° Fleming, op. cit., II, no. 2936. 
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of “Lutheran” they were not far off the track. The Swiss 
theologians do not seem to have been spreading their works 
so far afield as Scotland, at this time; nor does Henry VIII 
seem to have yet devised the plan of using religious propa- 
ganda for his own political purposes. Moreover, that Scottish 
refugees were still seeking Wittenberg as their spiritual home 
would seem to indicate that most of their inspiration came 
from that center. Thus even as late as 1540 Lutheranism still 
dominated the scene as ‘‘the heresy”’. 


It is well to pause at this point to see that Lutheranism was 
still spreading in the same social groups. Besides the clergy, 
to whom reference has already been made, the German heresy 
had gained large numbers of adherents among other classes. 
The merchants of the eastern sea-coast towns were particularly 
noted for their heterodox views, while holding a close second 
place were the middle class elements in Ayr and Kirkcud- 
bright. But they were by no means alone. A considerable 
section of the nobility, led by such men as the earls of Glen- 
cairn and Errol, and William, Lord Ruthven, became a veri- 
table spearhead of Lutheran attack. Lorimer has given a 
very considerable list of the noble families who took part in 
the early spread of the new ideas. They were to be found in 
Angus and Mearns, Perthshire, Fifeshire, Ayrshire, Stirling- 
shire and Lothian.** Thus by 1540 there was a strong body 
of opinion in favour of following the example of Henry VIII 
who had but recently removed the pope from his rule over 
the English church, and who had closed down the English 
monasteries. Others also gave their support to such an idea, 
hoping that they would be able to make a profit out of an 
imitation of the English king’s policy. 

Partly as a result of this development, Henry now asked 
James for an interview at the city of York. The clergy, how- 
ever, feared lest the conference’s purpose be the destruction 
of Scottish monasticism. They persuaded the Scottish king, 
therefore, to stay at home, promising him that he would find 
it more profitable to prosecute the protestant lords than to 
heed Henry’s siren suggestions concerning the Scottish monas- 
teries. To encourage him in so worthy a project, they actually 


3! M’Crie, Knox, p. 17; Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 199-209. 
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supplied James with a list of some hundred nobles who might 
be convicted. Although the king was dissuaded from such a 
suicidal attempt against the nobility, he refused to meet 
Henry in conference. Furthermore, under clerical influence 
he decided to attack England.3? The result was absolute 
disaster for Scotland, as her troops were soundly beaten at 
Solway Moss. From this defeat James never recovered but 
died shortly afterwards, leaving his small daughter, Mary, 
as heir to the crown. 

With James’s decease, political dissension became strong in 
the land. The Earl of Arran, a Hamilton and, after Mary, 
heir to the throne, seized the regency, imprisoning Cardinal 
David Beaton who had attempted to gain control of the coun- 
try. As Arran favoured cooperation with England he entered 
immediately into plans for the marriage of Mary to Henry’s 
young son Edward.3 He also showed great enthusiasm for 
the reformers. Already regarded as a protestant, he had even 
been included in the clergy’s list of proscribed nobles. Great 
freedom of preaching was now permitted, the regent even 
employing protestant chaplains in his own household.* It 
looked as though the Reformation were almost completed; 
and if that had been the case, it is probable that Scotland would 
have been a Lutheran rather than a Calvinistic country. 

One indication of the changed point of view is the law of 
1543 permitting the reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular. 
In 1533 the clergy had succeeded in having such a practice 
condemned.*5 With a protestant regent in control, however, 
the nobles led by Lord Ruthven and Henry Balnaves, both 
committed to Lutheran views, persuaded parliament to permit 
the use of the vernacular Scriptures. The clergy of course 
opposed such a statute, but without success.3° Despite their 
efforts, the law was enacted, thus giving a further stimulus to 
the spread of heresy throughout the country. 


32 Calderwood, op. cit., I, 138-145; Sir Jas. Melville, Memoirs (Maitland 
Club, 1827), pp. 60 f.; Knox, op. cit., I, 81-84. 

3 Melville, op. cit., p. 71; Knox, op. cit., I, 102. 

34 Leslie, op. cit., II, 266; Knox, op. cit., I, 95. 

3s Anderson, op. cit., pp. 516 ff. 

3% Balnaves had studied at Cologne, and was at St. Andrews when 
Hamilton was martyred. Knox, op. cit., 1, 99 f.; Foxe, op. cit., V, 623; 
Calderwood, op. cit., I, 156-158; Fleming, Reformation, pp. 215-233. 
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This favourable condition of affairs, however, did not long 
continue. In April 1543, one month after the enactment of 
the law regarding the reading of the Bible, there arrived in 
Scotland John Hamilton, Abbot of Paisley, and half-brother 
of the regent. He immediately set himself to win Arran back 
to the side of the old church. In this he was successful. By 
June statutes were put into effect against ‘‘sclanderous billis, 
writtings, ballatis and bukis’’, while all disputes on matters 
of faith were forbidden. Those guilty of publishing or printing 
“diffamatouris and sclanderous” works were liable to death 
and confiscation of goods. In September the regent was back 
in the Roman fold, having dismissed his protestant advisers 
both spiritual and temporal, and had reconciled himself to 
Cardinal Beaton who now became the virtual ruler of Scot- 
land.37 

Beaton’s rise to power meant the revival of anti-protestant 
measures. As the leader of the pro-French, Roman Catholic 
party he was determined that the heretical pro-English group 
would be destroyed. It was doubtless due to his influence 
that the weak-willed Earl of Arran now began to encourage 
the clergy to seek out heretics and their conventicles.3* It may 
also have been due to his activity that ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions in granting lands to vassals or tenants now required them 
to promise to defend the liberties of the church. But even 
more important than these measures, Beaton now sent out 
inquisitors of heretical pravity to search for and bring to trial 
all holders of erroneous opinions.59 

The church was now becoming desperate. Beaton in person 
toured the diocese of St. Andrews to try the most stubborn 
offenders. These were found principally in Dundee, Perth 
and the district of Angus and Mearns. While some of those 
convicted suffered the penalty of death, such punishments 
apparently had little deterrent effect upon others. As early 


37 A. F. Mitchell, The Gude and Godlie Ballatis (Scot. Tract Soc., 1897)» 
p. xxxv; Knox., op. cit., I, 105-109; Hannay, op. cit., pp. 527 f.; Fleming, 
op. cit., p. 233. 

38 A. P. S., II, 443, cap. 6. 

39 Donaldson, op. cit., II, nos. 397, 464; Chas. Rogers, ed., The Rental 
Book of the Abbey of Cupar-Angus (Grampian Club, 1880), II, 1-178, 
passim. 
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as October 1543, some 5000 or 6000 men prepared themselves 
to destroy all the monasteries around Edinburgh. The same 
month Cardinal Grimani was forced’to admit that Scotland 
“was divided on account of the Lutherans, whose errors had 
become disseminated throughout almost the whole country 
since the death of the king’. He feared greatly that unless 
something were done, Scotland would soon follow the example 
of England. In February of the following year, the citizens of 
Dundee broke in the doors of the Blackfriars convent, carry- 
ing off anything upon which they could lay hands. Within 
two years this attitude had become so common that Lord 
Methven warned Mary of Lorraine, the queen mother, that 
it would be exceedingly dangerous to attempt any prosecution 
of the protestant lords.*° The adherents of the new teachings 
were becoming so strong that there was no restraining them. 

It was about this time that Lutheranism made its last great 
effort. This came through the publication of the first collec- 
tion of Scottish protestant hymns, written by John and Robert 
Wedderburn. James, the eldest of the Wedderburn family, 
had been forced to remove to Dieppe in order to escape pun- 
ishment for certain plays he had written against the clergy.” 
His two younger brothers were priests, but came under the 
influence of Gavin Logie at St. Andrews University. As a 
consequence, both were brought to favour protestant teach- 
ings. In order to escape the penalties attached to the main- 
tenance of such opinions, however, both John and Robert 
were obliged to seek safety on the continent. There, during 
the late ‘30’s and early ‘40’s, they came into contact with the 
Lutheran circles in Germany, as well as with Miles Coverdale, 
and the Scots, Alesius and McAlpine, also exiles for the faith. 
When the Earl of Arran became regent in 1543 both of them 


49° Jno. Spottiswoode, History of the Church of Scotland (Spottiswoode So- 
ciety, 1847), I, 147 ff.; Knox, op. cit., I, 61, 117; Calderwood, op. cit., I, 175; 
Donaldson, op. cit., II, no. 394; R. S. Fittis, The Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Perth (Edinburgh, 1885), pp. 57-63; C. Dickinson, Two Missions of Jacques 
de la Brosse, (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1942), p. 22; R. K. Hannay, ‘‘Letters of a 
Papal Legate in Scotland, 1543’’, Scottish Historical Review, XI (1941), 
p. 19; Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1902), 
XVIITI:2, no. 299; A. I. Cameron, ed., The Scottish Correspondence of Mary 
of Lorraine (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1927), no. XCVIII. 

4 Calderwood, op. cit., I, 140-141; A. F. Mitchell, op. cit., pp. xvi ff. 
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returned hoping that the country would now become prot- 
estant.4? 2 

It was probably about this time that there appeared the 
first edition of the Wedderburns’ ‘‘Gude and Godlie Ballatis’’. 
Although the collection contains many different types of 
poems, there is little doubt that its inspiration is largely 
Lutheran. Indeed, many of the pieces included have been 
shown to be simply translations of Lutheran hymns. This 
work had a great influence in Scotland during the 1540's. 
Satirical poetry had already done much to break down the 
authority of the church. Now heresy was to be propagated 
by means of easily learned songs and ballads. In this way a 
new impetus was given to the spread and dissemination of 
Lutheran views. 

But the days of Lutheran supremacy among the Scottish 
protestants were numbered. During the years 1543-1546 
Beaton pressed the protestants as far as he could. Yet, in 
spite of his efforts, they were growing steadily in numbers 
and influence. Despite all that he could do, the cardinal was 
not successful in his policy of repression. The more the prot- 
estants increased, and the more they were persecuted, so 
much the more were they becoming ripe for rebellion. Even- 
tually when they could stand Beaton’s treatment no longer, 
there would be a revolt which would bring open conflict. 

In such a situation as this, Lutheranism was not sufficiently 
revolutionary. On the continent it had been fostered and 
protected by princes and kings. Luther had condemned re- 
bellion with the utmost vigour, and had allowed the civil 
authorities considerable influence in the government of the 
church. The dominant position of the state did not permit 
much freedom to those within the church. In line with this 
general policy of submission, the Scottish reformers up to— 
this time had, more or less, tried to work within the framework 
of the old church and through the civil government. During 
the early months of Arran’s regency it looked as though this 
policy might actually-be successful. With the return of Beaton 
to power, however, such hopes soon faded. Persecution was 
revived; and the protestants soon found themselves in conflict 


42 Mitchell, op. cit., pp. xxiv ff., lxix. 
4 Mitchell, op. cit., Introduction, passim. 
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with both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The con- 
sequence of such a development was that, if the protestants 
were to survive at all, they must prepare to fight both church 
and state. They had to prepare to organize a separate church, 
and, if necessary, to overthrow the existing government. For 
such work as this, Lutheranism was by no means suitable. 
Something more revolutionary was needed.“ 

It was about this time that radical views began to filter 
into Scotland from Switzerland. England had nothing to 
offer, but the more thoroughgoing Swiss theology, whether of 
Zurich or Geneva, was the one thing that would put iron into 
the soul of Scottish protestantism. Moreover, the greater 
emphasis laid upon the sole authority of the Scriptures by the 
Swiss theologians would find more ready acceptance among 
the Scots, now that they had the free use of the Bible in the 
vernacular. 

The first trace we have of the appearance of Swiss views in 
Scotland is shown in the charges laid against Sir John Borth- 
wick in 1540. While most of them closely resemble in sub- 
stance the accusations made against Patrick Hamilton, there 
is one important addition. Borthwick was charged with 
reading prohibited works such as “‘the New Testament, com- 
monly printed in English, Oecolampadius, Melancthon, and 
divers treaties of Erasmus and other condemned heretics’’. 
The reference to Oecolampadius would show that by this time 
the Swiss reformers were beginning to gain a hearing among 
the Scots.‘ 

It would seem, however, that as Lutheranism had required 
a martyr to establish it firmly, the Reformed theology must 
needs have a similar sowing. This was to take place in the 
martyrdom of George Wishart. Starting out as a Lutheran, 
he had been obliged to live for some years in England and 
Switzerland. This had apparently caused him to make some 
changes in his theological position. Thus when he returned 
to Scotland in 1543, he held views of the sacraments and the 
church which were closer to those of Calvin and Zwingli than 
to those of Luther.‘ 


44 Mitchell, op. cit., pp. cvii f.; Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 163 ff. 
4s Foxe, op. cit., V, 606; Lorimer, op. cit., p. 164. 
Mitchell, op. cit., p. cviii. 
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On his return to his native land, Wishart was well received 
by the leaders of the reform movement. Erskine of Dun, 
Crichton of Brunstone, Cockburn of Ormiston, Sandilands 
of Calder and Douglas of Longniddry all gave him their sup- 
port, while one of his most constant companions during his 
last days was a certain John Knox. Through the teaching of 
Wishart, the landed gentry seem to have commenced the 
organization of congregations of their own. While such groups 
do not appear clearly until some five or six years later, their 
state of development at that time shows that they were by no 
means new. Moreover, it was probably shortly after his return 
that Wishart translated into Scots the First Helvetic Confes- 
sion. This document was probably written out by hand and 
circulated amongst the various protestants. It was not printed 
until 1548, two years after Wishart’s death.47 The growth of 
Wishart’s influence is also indicated by the fact that within 
a year after his death the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
being dispensed in Scotland according to the Swiss, rather 
than the Lutheran, practice.4* By 1546 Lutheran influence 
seems to have been on the wane. 

Early in 1546 Wishart was arrested, condemned and burnt 
at the stake. On May 29th of the same year, his principal 
opponent, Cardinal Beaton, was murdered in his castle at 
St. Andrews by some of the protestants and their friends. 
Those responsible for this deed of blood were promptly be- 
sieged by government forces.49 The clergy seemed to feel that 
this was an opportune moment to secure increased action 
against all the protestants. Consequently they submitted a 
complaint to the regent stating that the country was “‘now 
infectit with the pestilential heresies of Luther, his sect and 
followaris’” while many ‘‘are becoming sacramentaris, and 
specialie againis the blessed Sacrament of the Altar’. The 
Lords of the Council promised to take prompt action against 


47 D. Laing, ed., The Miscellany of the Wodrow Society (Wodrow Society, 
1844), pp. 19 ff.; A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, Short Title Catalogue 
of Books Printed in England, Scotland and Ireland 1475-1640 (London, 
1926), no. 23553; Brown, Knox, I, 66. 

48 MacKinnon, op. cit., IV, 357; Knox, op. cit., I, 193 f. 

49 Knox, op. cit., I, 150 ff., 173, 180; A. P. S., II, 467. 
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the holders of such views. The important thing was, however, 
that the clergy were evidently beginning to see that they were 
not dealing only with Lutherans. The reference to “‘sacra- 
mentaris” indicated that they now saw a difference between 
the old and the new heretical views. Their words also showed 
that the supporters of Reformed teachings were increasing 
both in numbers and influence.*° 

The man who took Wishart’s place in the Scottish church 
reform movement was John Knox. Originally a Lutheran, 
he had come under Wishart’s influence shortly before the 
latter’s death. Out of this contact came Knox’s view of his 
reforming work, and, apparently, also his view of the Lord’s 
Supper. But even then he by no means forgot all that Luther- 
anism had taught him. One indication of this is his desire 
to leave Scotland, after Wishart’s death, in order to study in 
the schools of Germany. Instead of this, however, he joined 
the rebels in the Castle of St. Andrews. While there, as a 
result of his gifts, he was called to the ministry, and in 
this capacity he administered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the teachings of the Swiss reformers.*? 
He was thus partially Reformed in his theological views, 
although the change could not by any means be said to be 
complete. 

Further evidence of the incomplete change of Knox and 
many of his associates appears in another connection. After 
the rebels in St. Andrews were forced to surrender, they were 
sent to France as prisoners. While there, Henry Balnaves, 
long a supporter of the Reformation movement and one of 
the early Scottish Lutherans, wrote a work on Justification 
by Faith. From Knox it received the heartiest approbation. 
It is of importance, however, that while purporting to be on 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith, it is essentially a com- 
pendium of theology with that doctrine as the center and 


s° J. H. Burton, Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1877), I, 63; Robert Keith, History of the Affairs of Church and State in 
Scotland (Spottiswoode Society, 1844), I, 146-7; J. Robertson, Concilia 
Scotiae (Bannatyne Club, 1866), I, cxlvi. 

s* Brown, Knox, I, 61-66; MacKinnon, op. cit., IV, 358. 

5? Knox, op. cit., I, 185 ff., 73 ff.; III, 163. 
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key to all Christian thought and life. This was a typically 
Lutheran approach.5s 

It was after this that Knox spent some time in England, 
followed by a stay at Frankfurt and Geneva. In the latter 
city he became thoroughly imbued with Calvinistic teaching. 

While Knox’s views were gradually coming into line with 
those of the Swiss theologians, a similar change was taking 
place throughout Scotland, due partially to the influence of 
Knox himself. At the same time, others of the reformers were 
returning to Scotland from the continent with the same type 
of beliefs. About this time John Willock came back to Scot- 
land from Emden, a town which seems to have been a strong- 
hold of the Swiss theology. Others came from Zurich, Basle 
and Geneva.s+ Scotland was gradually coming under the 
control of those holding to Reformed, rather than Lutheran, 
teachings. 

Political events in Scotland were driving the reformers in 
the same direction. An increasing number of congregations 
were being formed throughout the country. The Genevan 
form of democratic organization was followed, as was the 
Genevan form of English service. The protestant nobles were 
also preparing for a revolt, if that should be necessary. They 
were resolved to gain the freedom to worship as they saw fit.55 
It was finally by this threat of force that the Reformation 
was achieved and protestantism established. By this time, 
Lutheranism had been largely swallowed up in the Reformed 
influence. Scotland when it adopted protestantism was there- 
fore Presbyterian rather than Lutheran in ecclesiastical polity 
and doctrine. 

Yet it must always be remembered that while Scotland 
eventually accepted the leadership of Geneva rather than of 
Wittenberg, the Scottish Reformation owes no small debt to 


383 Brown, op. cit., I, 92; MacKinnon, op. cit., I, 202; W. Cunningham, 
The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1866), 
pp. 103 ff., 402 ff.; Knox, op. cit., III, 15, 449 ff.; I, 3. 

54 With regard to Emden see the list of books printed there according 
to F. Isaac, ‘‘Egidius van der Erve and his English Printed Books’, The 
Library (4th Series, 1932), XII, 337 ff.; Wodrow, Collections, I, pp. 100, 
449, 13; Knox, op. cit., I, 247 ff. 

55 Knox, op. cit., I, 300 ff. 
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Luther and his followers. Lutheran evangelical teachings, 
brought to Scotland by such men as Patrick Hamilton and 
others, set protestantism on its victorious march. Although 
this influence did not continue to dominate Scottish protestant 
thought down to 1560 and after, yet it would seem that the 
emphasis upon justification by faith characteristic of Scottish 
Reformed teaching may be partially due to the continuance 
of Lutheran influence.** Thus, in order to maintain a proper 
perspective when dealing with the Scottish Reformation, we 
must never forget what Scottish Presbyterianism owes to 
the German Reformer and his teachings. 


McGill University, Montreal. 


% MacKinnon, op. cit., IV, 358 ff. 











AMERICAN CALVINISM SPEAKS—II 
LESLIE W. SLOAT 


HE real successor to the old Biblical Repertory and Prince- 

ton Review was not the journal which appeared under 
the name, The Princeton Review, in 1878, about which we 
spoke briefly at the close of our previous article,* but another 
journal which appeared in 1880 under the title, The Presby- 
terian Review, with Dr. Archibald A. Hodge, son of Charles 
Hodge, and Professor Charles A. Briggs as joint managing 
editors. 

An editorial in the first number of this new Review states 
the ideas and aims which led to its appearance. ‘“‘There has 
been for some time’’, we read, “a conviction, constantly 
widening and deepening, that a Review is needed that will 
adequately represent the theology and life of the Presbyterian 
Church. This need has been felt all the more that in former 
years our Church derived so much strength and advantage 
from the Reviews so ably conducted by Drs. Charles Hodge, 
Albert Barnes, Henry B. Smith, and others. Two years ago, 
the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review... was sold 
out by the proprietors and editors, and The Princeton Review 
appeared in its place, devoting itself chiefly to Philosophy, 
Science, and Belles-Lettres, and presenting an array of scholar- 
ship and talent unprecedented in the history of periodical 
literature. Yet this very fact called the more attention to its 
defects in those very respects that made the older Reviews 
so important to the Presbyterian Church” (The Presbyterian 
Review, Vol. I, 1880, p. 3). 

This reference to the array of scholarship of the new Prince- 
ton Review was not without considerable justification. An 
examination of the journal covering the six years of its appear- 
ance (1878-1883) reveals among its list of eminent contributors 
President James McCosh of Princeton College who wrote on 


*See The Westminster Theological Journal, VII, 1 (Nov. 1944) pp. 1-22. 
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philosophy; President Noah Porter of Yale College; Principal 
J. W. Dawson of McGill University, Montreal, who wrote a 
number of articles on various phases of evolution; Professor 
George P. Fisher of Yale who provided nine articles including 
a series on the historical evidences of Christianity; and Profes- 
sor William G. Sumner, also of Yale. Others included in the 
list were President. Killen of the Presbyterian College in 
Belfast; Principal Shairp of the University of St. Andrews; 
Principal Grant and Professor Calderwood of the University 
of Edinburgh; Canon Rawlinson and Professor Thorold Rogers 
of Oxford; Professor Wharton of Cambridge; and Professors 
Bernhard Weiss of Berlin and Luigi Ferri of Rome. 

There were, of course, names more familiar to us, chiefly 
Lyman B. Atwater, Francis L. Patton, and Robert L. Dabney. 
But the list above is sufficient to show that the enlargement 
of the scope and connections of the new Princeton Review had 
resulted in a severance of its close connection with the Presby- 
terian Churches in America, especially the northern Assembly. 
This severance, moreover, was not merely a matter of per- 
sonnel but also, and perhaps even more, of doctrine. The 
theological position of the Review was no longer that of clear 
and unadulterated Calvinism. The picture had become 
confused. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the need of a new journal 
to represent the re-united Presbyterian Church was strongly 
felt, and that it issued in the appearance of The Presbyterian 
Review. This Review had the backing of a large number of 
ministers and elders throughout the country. The editorial 
mentioned above goes on to state that the editors had been 
asked to undertake the publication of the Review, and that a 
declaration had been adopted setting forth the basis on which 
it was to appear. According to this declaration, the Review 
was to treat all subjects proper to it “in a broad and catholic 
spirit, comprehending those historic phases of Calvinism which 
combined in the Presbyterian Church at the re-union on the 
basis of the Westminster standards, together with the symbols 
of the Reformed Churches” (zdem, p. 4). 

In accordance with this commission, the editors state, ‘‘We 
take our stand, therefore, by the standards of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches, which are the Word of God, the 
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Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the Form of Govern- 
ment and Book of Discipline, together with the symbols of 
the Reformed Churches. We take our position among the 
Quarterlies as a denominational Review on the basis of the 
Reunion of 1869; all those historical phases of Calvinism which 
then combined, being represented in the editorial corps and 
the stockholders of the REVIEW, securing a fair and equitable 
representation in its pages’’ (ibid.). 

Further identifying the position and purpose in publishing 
the Review, the editorial continues in another paragraph, 
“Uniting with our Presbyterian brethren throughout the world 
in the Prebyterian Alliance and with our Evangelical brethren 
in the Evangelical Alliance, we shall, notwithstanding, give 
our chief attention to the theology and life of the particular 
Church in which God has cast our lot, to labor for its progress 
with love and enthusiasm. We shall not hesitate to maintain 
and enforce Presbyterian polity over against Episcopacy and 
Congregationalism; Calvinistic doctrine over against Luther- 
anism and Arminianism; while we unite with these, our breth- 
ren, in presenting a united and aggressive front to Romanism, 
Socinianism, Rationalism, and Communism”’ (idem, p. 5). 

The editorial concludes with what is more or less of a con- 
fession of faith and an appeal for support: “‘Being fully per- 
suaded of the infallible truth and divine authority of our whole 
Bible, we propose not merely to defend it against the assaults 
of Rationalism, but rather to attack Rationalism itself with 
the weapons of the most searching Biblical criticism and exact 
historical investigation, and overcome it by the force of the 
truth which is divine and consistent wherever found, not 
fearing lest the foundations should be destroyed, if perchance 
we may find a few weak points in our extended lines that need 
strengthening and reinforcement. 

“Regarding theology as the queen of the sciences, we do not 
propose to enter into warfare with any of them, but rather 
to employ all the results of true science, whatever they may be, 
for the advantage of theological science. We have no fear of 
the truth, or for the truth, but rejoice in it, and are assured 
that it is mighty and will prevail. 

“Sincerely receiving and adopting the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught 
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in the Holy Scriptures, and approving the government and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church, and the various symbols 
of the Reformed Churches, we confidently appeal to our 
ministry, elders, and people, and all friends of theological 
learning, to aid us in the advocacy of those principles which 
have been inherited by us as the most precious legacy of the 
great struggle for liberty and righteousness in Great Britain 
in the seventeenth century, and which in our own land have 
had so much to do with moulding its civil institutions, as well 
as with building up one of the strongest institutions for good 
in compact and well-organized Presbyterian churches’’ (idem, 
pp. 6f.). 

Archibald A. Hodge, a graduate of both Princeton College 
and Princeton Seminary, had spent three years as a missionary 
in India, and fifteen years as a pastor in this country, before 
becoming, in 1864, professor of Systematic Theology at West- 
ern Seminary in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. In 1877 he was 
called to Princeton, and the next year succeeded his father 
in the chair of theology, which post he retained until his death 
in 1886. By both training and experience he was thus fitted 
for an editorial position with the Review. 

The other managing editor, Charles A. Briggs, had received 
his education at the University of Virginia, Union Seminary 
(New York), and the University of Berlin. Following four 
years in the Presbyterian pastorate, he was, in 1874, appointed 
professor of Hebrew at Union Seminary, where he continued 
as professor until well into the new century. He thus repre- 
sented a rather different background from that of Hodge, and 
this became more apparent as time went on. 

Together with these two managing editors, there was a 
number of associate editors, such as Professor Ransom B. 
Welch of Auburn Theological Seminary, Professor S. J. Wilson 
of Western Seminary, Professor James Eells of Lane Seminary, 
Professor Francis L. Patton who at this time was teaching in 
the Seminary of the North-West, and the Rev. Talbot W. 
Chambers who was a pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Church 
in New York. The chief responsibility for the journal, how- 
ever, lay with the managing editors. Without the approval 
of both of them no article was to be published. They were 
considered as responsible for the contents and internal char- 
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acter of the Review, while the associate editors were to aid 
them to secure its “highest excellence, efficiency, and success”’ 
(idem, p. 4). The managing editors made it plain in their first 
editorial that they did not assume personal responsibility for 
the views expressed in articles they might see fit to publish. 
They state, ‘‘Each author will be held responsible for the views 
expressed in his article; the editors only for the propriety of 
admitting those views into the REVIEW”’ (idem, p. 6). Begin- 
ning in 1884 this reservation appeared on the title page of 
each volume of the Review. 

The period from 1880 to 1889, during which The Presbyterian 
Review was published, was a period of no inconsiderable signifi- 
cance for the Presbyterian Church. In the first place, Amer- 
ican Presbyterian scholarship was now beginning to feel the 
impact of the so-called “Higher Criticism’’ of the Old Test- 
ament. The Graf-Wellhausen-Kuenen theories, especially in 
their application to the Pentateuch, had come to prominence 
in Europe, and were now making their inroads upon the 
thinking of Biblical critics in this country. The significance 
of this movement was not simply that it represented an at- 
tempt to determine some sort of documentary development 
that had or might have preceded the appearance of the books 
of the Old Testament canon in the form in which they appear 
in our Bible. Rather the movement involved much more 
deeply the whole question of the character of those books in 
themselves, their truth and their authority, whether in faith 
or practice. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, which was the chief 
subordinate Standard of the Presbyterian Church, opens with 
a statement of the doctrine of Holy Scripture. It is on the 
basis of an absolutely and finally authoritative Scripture that 
the whole system of doctrine of the church was built. Each 
minister was, upon his ordination, required to declare that he 
believed the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

Consequently the higher-critical movement, with its attack 
upon the truth of Scripture, had most serious implications 
for Presbyterian faith. The Presbyterian Review had hardly 
been launched, before it began a series of articles dealing with 
this matter. The first was ‘Inspiration’, prepared jointly 
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by A. A. Hodge and Benjamin B. Warfield, and appearing in 
April, 1881. The writers state what they hold to be the doc- 
trine of the church, which they describe as ‘‘verbal” inspira- 
tion, then indicate the nature of the proof which can be ad- 
duced for it, and finally consider briefly the claims of higher 
criticism against the doctrine. 

This article was followed, in the July number, by one from 
Dr. Briggs, entitled ‘Critical Theories of the Sacred Scriptures 
in Relation to their Inspiration. I. The Right, Duty, and 
Limits of Biblical Criticism” (Vol. II, p. 550). Dr. Briggs 
declares his agreement with much of the previous article, but 
takes exception to the claim that the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration was the doctrine of the church. ‘‘We are compelled”, 
says Briggs, ‘“‘to make the distinction between the doctrine 
of Inspiration as stated by them, which is the doctrine of a 
large number of eminent theologians; and the church doctrine 
of Inspiration as stated in the symbols, lest any one should 
suppose that we recognize the church doctrine of Inspiration 
as responsible for their elaboration of it into the scholastic 
theory of verbal Inspiration. .. Verbal Inspiration is doubtless 
a more precise and emphatic definition, than plenary Inspira- 
tion; but this very emphasis and precision imperil the doctrine 
of Inspiration itself by bringing it into conflict with a vast 
array of objections along the whole line of Scripture and 
History. . .”’ (idem, p. 551). 

These two articles, while constituting a real contribution 
to the discussion of the subject at hand, also indicated, what 
may perhaps have been recognized previously, that there was 
a difference of view regarding Scripture, and a rather serious 
difference of view, on the part of the two managing editors of 
the journal. The nature of the Review as representing the 
re-united Church and the various phases of Calvinism which 
had been brought together in it rendered this situation perhaps 
unavoidable. But the recognition of it must have come as a 
shock to many. It is hardly necessary to note, what probably 
most of our readers already know, that this situation continued 
and reached a climax in 1893, when Dr. Briggs was suspended 
from the Presbyterian ministry on the ground of his rejection 
of the final truth and authority of Scripture. That was still, 
however, long in the future, and, for the present, Briggs con- 
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tinued as one of the managing editors of the Review. In fact 
he alone continued in this position throughout the life of the 
journal, for in 1883 Dr. Patton replaced Dr. Hodge who for 
reasons of health had to give up the work, and in 1889 Dr. 
Warfield replaced Dr. Patton for the final year of publication. 

But to continue with the series on Biblical Criticism, we 
have in the 1882 volume an article by William Henry Green, ° 
professor of Old Testament at Princeton, on ‘‘Prof. Robertson 
Smith on the Pentateuch” (January); one by Henry P. Smith 
on ‘The Critical Theories of Julius Wellhausen”’ (April); a 
third, ‘“‘Delitzsch on the Origin and Composition of the Penta- 
teuch” by Professor Samuel I. Curtis (July); and one by 
Willis J. Beecher entitled ‘‘The Logical Methods of Professor 
Kuenen”’ (October). In the 1883 volume Dr. Briggs has a 
second article, “‘A Critical Study of the History of the Higher 
Criticism with Special Reference to the Pentateuch” (Janu- 
ary), and the series is concluded by Dr. Patton in the April 
number, with the article ‘The Dogmatic Aspect of Penta- 
teuchal Criticism’’. In this article Patton takes definite excep- 
tion to the position, or to some of the positions, espoused by 
Briggs, while granting all the credit he can to his cc-editor’s 
attempt to hold his faith while admitting many alleged crit- 
ical ‘‘facts’’. 

The concluding words of Dr. Patton are worthy of quota- 
tion as indicating the position which he and the Princeton 
men maintained. ‘We believe that the Law was given to 
Moses by Jehovah and not imputed to him by ‘legal fiction.’ 
We believe that the Pentateuchal codes were meant for the 
immediate use of the Israelites in the wilderness and that they 
were not merely ‘prophetic ideals.’ We put the words of Jesus 
above the inductions of the critics, and are sure that the re- 
sponsibility of Moses for the books that are called by his name 
must be understood according to the plain implication of the 
passage which speaks of them as ‘his writings.’ We do not 
believe in the composite character of the Pentateuch; and if 
we did we should have no confidence in the critical omniscience 
that pretends to determine within ‘fractions of a verse’ what 
part was written by the Jehovist, what by the Elohist and the 
Deuteronomist, and where the handi-work of the Redactor is 
visible. We believe that Moses wrote substantially the whole 
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Pentateuch. This view is in harmony with antecedent prob- 
ability, with the presumptions of tradition, with the internal 
testimony of the books, with the unvarying voice of Inspira- 
tion, with the words of Christ. And after all that has been 
said, the leading reason in support of the contrary idea seems 
to be founded on the deep conviction that God cannot work 
miracles and the critics can” (Vol. IV, p. 410). 

Another matter which finds extensive treatment in The 
Presbyterian Review is the Revision of the Bible. The Revised 
Version of Scripture, prepared by a committee of English and 
American scholars, made its appearance in the years 1881-5. 
Considering the great reverence which had been felt through- 
out the years for the Authorized or King James Version, it is 
not surprising that the Revised Version was subjected to a 
most careful and detailed scrutiny, both as to its character 
as a translation and as to the implications of its renderings for 
matters of faith and doctrine. 

The chief articles on the Revised Version are: “Bible Revi- 
sion and the Psalms” by John DeWitt (1880, p. 499); ‘The 
Plan of the New Bible Revision” by T. W. Chambers (1881, 
p. 449); ‘“‘Notes on the Revised New Testament’’, by M. R. 
Vincent (1881, p. 633); ‘Doctrinal Significance of the Revi- 
sion” by L. J. Evans (1883, p. 275); “The Revised English 
Version of the Old Testament” by C. A. Briggs (1885, p. 486); 
“The Old Testament Text and the Revised Version” by H. P. 
Smith (1885, p. 623); ‘‘The Revised Version of the Bible as a 
Whole” by W. Caven (1886, p. 45); ‘““The Critics of the Re- 
vised Version of the Old Testament” by W. H. Green (1886, 
p. 304); and “Some Reasons in Favour of Retouching the 
Revised English Version of the Scriptures” by E. Riggs 
(1888, p. 28). 

Besides the numerous and generally most excellent articles 
on various Biblical and theological matters, there are several 
other particular subjects which are worth our notice. One is 
the revision of ‘“‘The Book of Discipline”. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Old School Assembly in 1857 had begun an 
inquiry as to whether changes in the discipline of the Church 
were expedient, and if so what they might be. The work had 
continued and a final proposed revision of ‘“The Book of 
Discipline’, prepared by a committee representing both the 
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Old and New School branches of the Church, was submitted 
by the Assembly for approval by the presbyteries, in 1883. 
Articles on the subject appear in the 1881 and 1883 volumes. 

Of perhaps greater significance was certain agitation in 
favor of the revision of the Confession of Faith. Although 
this did not come to a final issue within the period of our 
present Review, it resulted in the appearance of two articles 
in the final volume. One, by Philip Schaff, concluded with 
these words, ‘‘We need a theology and a confession that is 
more human than Calvinism, more divine than Arminianism, 
and more Christian and Catholic than either; a confession as 
broad and deep as God’s love, and as strict and severe as 
God’s justice. We need a theology and a confession that will 
not only bind the members of one denomination together, but 
be also a bond of union between the various folds of the one 
flock of Christ, and attract the ungodly world, that it may be 
converted by the regenerating and sanctifying power of the 
everlasting gospel” (1889, p. 552). The other, by John De 
Witt, concludes by asking the following questions concerning 
suggested changes: “‘Will they remove great evils? Will they 
secure great benefits? Are they sufficiently valuable to over- 
bear the strong presumption against the amendment of this 
most beneficent document, which, ancient as it is, is still 
instinct with a vitality so commanding? These, after all, are 
the important and determining questions. Deeply impressed 
by the considerations, which I have inadequately set forth in 
this paper, I expect to cast my vote on behalf of the Confession 
as it is” (1889, pp. 588 f.). It was this agitation which finally 
resulted, in 1903, in the amendments to the Confession that 
opened the way for reunion with the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, but which were rejected by The Orthodox Presby- 
terian Church when it adopted its Standards after withdraw- 
ing from the northern Presbyterian Assembly in 1936. 

We have referred above to the higher critical movement in 
relation to the Old Testament. The New Testament was also 
coming under a more critical investigation during this period, 
especially along the lines of textual study. The text of West- 
cott-Hort was published in 1882, and called forth an extensive 
article by Warfield in the Review for that year. We also find 
several studies of New Testament miracles. 
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Archaeological investigation in Egypt, Palestine, and Persia 
was getting under way. The translation of cuneiform writing 
was opening the path to a fuller understanding of the ancient 
times, while the discovery of ancient monuments was provid- 
ing the material to guide in the reconstruction of the history 
of nations mentioned in the Old Testament, but little known 
otherwise. The Review devotes considerable space to this 
field of study. 

A few individual articles deserve mention in passing. In 
the 1880 volume we notice one by W. G. T. Shedd on ‘‘Hume, 
Huxley, and Miracles’ (p. 8), and one by Briggs, ‘‘Documen- 
tary History of the Westminster Assembly” (p. 127). Another 
is ‘A Plea for Evangelical Apologetics’ by J. Monro Gibson 
(p. 321), and a fourth we would list is ‘‘Paul’s Conversion and 
the Pauline Gospel”’ by A. B. Bruce (p. 652). The 1881 volume 
contains such items as “The Provincial Assembly of London, 
1647-1660” by Briggs; ‘‘Charles Hodge” by Francis L. Patton 
(on the occasion of the publication of the younger Hodge’s 
biography of his father); and “Henry B. Smith” by Z. M. 
Humphrey (on a similar occasion). From the 1882 volume we 
would mark “The Origin of Theism”’ by F. L. Patton. 

In 1883 we find “The Separation of Church and State in 
Virginia” by J. H. Patton, and another worth special mention, 
“Infant Salvation and its Theological Bearings” by G. L. 
Prentiss. There are several articles on infant salvation and 
infant baptism in succeeding numbers of the Review. 

A significant article in the 1884 volume is ““The Consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions” by A. A. Hodge. It was written 
to analyze the implications of the then current demand that 
the Alliance of Reformed Churches adopt some general state- 
ment explaining its membership requirement that churches 
admitted must have a creed “in harmony with the Consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions”. Dr. Hodge shows that what- 
ever might be contained in such a consensus, it would give 
no comfort to those who wished to modify the predestinarian- 
ism of the Westminster Confession. 

The 1888 volume contains an interesting study by B. B. 
Warfield of “Charles Darwin’s Religious Life’. In the closing 
paragraph of the article we find a contrast drawn between 
Darwin and that other Charles who lived in much the same 
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period, Charles Hodge. ‘‘His praying childhood was Charles 
Darwin’s highest religious attainment; his praying childhood 
was to Charles Hodge but the inconsiderable seed out of which 
were marvellously to unfold all the graces of a truly devout 
life. Starting from a common centre, these two great men, 
with much of natural endowment in common, trode opposite 
paths; and when the shades of death gathered around them, 
one could but face the depths of darkness in his greatness of 
soul without fear, and yield like a man to the inevitable lot of 
all; the other, bathed in a light not of the earth, rose in spirit 
upon his dead self to higher things, repeating to his loved ones 
about him the comforting words of a sublime hope: ‘Why 
should you grieve? To be absent from the body is to be with 
the Lord, to be with the Lord is to see the Lord, to see the Lord 
is to be like Him.’ The one conceived that he had reached the 
end of life, and looked back upon the little space that had been 
allotted to him without remorse, indeed, but not without a 
sense of its incompleteness; the other contemplated all that 
he had been enabled to do through the many years of rich 
fruitage which had fallen to him, as but childhood’s prepara- 
tion for the true life which in death was but dawning upon 
him’”’ (pp. 600 f.). 

We have already mentioned the differences between Briggs 
and the old Princeton Theology. It is worth noting that in 
1889 Dr. Briggs published a book under the title, Whither? 
A Theological Question for the Times. In this volume he under- 
took to show that the Princeton theology was not a true ex- 
pression of the theology of the Westminster Confession, but 
rather that ‘‘the scholastic divines of the seventeenth century, 
of the continent of Europe, have been used as authorities” 
(p. viii). He says, ‘I regret, on many accounts, that it has 
been necessary for me to attack so often the elder and younger 
Hodge, divines for whom I have great respect and admiration. 
Their names will always rank among the highest on the roll 
of American theologians. It has also been necessary to expose 
the errors of my younger associates in the editorship of the 
Presbyterian Review, and other divines, my friends and col- 
leagues... It is the theology of the elder and the younger 
Hodge that has in fact usurped the place of the Westminster 
Theology in the minds of a large proportion of the ministry 
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of the Presbyterian Churches, and now stands in the way of 
progress in theology and of true Christian orthodoxy; and 
there is no other way of advancing in truth except by removing 
the errors that obstruct our path”’ (pp. ix f.). 

Obviously The Presbyterian Review could not continue in its 
old course, when one of the managing editors was so completely 
out of sympathy with the other and with a number of his junior 
colleagues on the journal. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find that the Review ceased publication with the last number 
of 1889. Whether Dr. Briggs himself forced this discontinu- 
ance, or whether the controlling board was chiefly responsible, 
we do not know. But it had become evident that two could 
not walk together except, at least in a larger sense than was 
true here, they were agreed. 

In place of The Presbyterian Review there now appeared 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, which was to be the 
chief speaker for American Calvinism during the years 1890- 
1902. The title page of the first number lists as the editors: 
Benjamin B. Warfield of Princeton Seminary, William G. T. 
Shedd of Union Seminary (New York), William H. Jeffers of 
Western Seminary, Edward D. Morris of Lane Seminary, 
S. M. Woodbridge of the New Brunswick Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in America, the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers 
of the Collegiate Reformed Church in New York, Ransom B. 
Welch of Auburn Seminary, John DeWitt of McCormick 
Seminary, William Alexander of San Francisco Seminary, and 
William Caven, Principal of Knox College in Toronto. Of 
these men Warfield, Welch, Jeffers, Chambers, and Caven had 
been on the editorial staff of the former Review. All of the 
Seminaries represented in that Review were represented here. 
The significant omission, of course, is Dr. Briggs. 

In its editorial statement appearing in the first number, 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review adopted the platform of 
the ‘‘late Presbyterian Review’’, and reiterated certain of the 
statements we have already quoted from the initial pages of 
that journal. Thus it took its stand in what we may call the 
“line of orthodoxy” in American Calvinism, in the tradition 
of the Princeton Theology, and in definite opposition to the 
attempts then being made to interpret the Westminster 
Confession of Faith in such broad terms as to include 
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anyone who wished, for whatever reason, to retain the name 
Presbyterian. 

In looking over the pages of The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review one is impressed by the wealth of material and even 
more by the maturity of treatment which is presented. Here 
is self-conscious Calvinism come into its own, though at the 
same time fighting, as it were, for its life. The attack upon 
supernaturalistic Christianity reached its height of greatest 
fury during the last years of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth. And this general attack upon 
Christianity involved an especially bitter attack upon those 
positions which were the stronghold of Reformed theology. 
Moreover these attacks were relatively new and were backed 
by the characteristic thoroughness of continental scholarship. 
And as the further advance of scholarship and investigation 
had not yet had time to dull the sharpness of their cutting 
edges, it required great courage and great conviction, as well 
as incessant toil, to defend the stronghold and still have 
anything left for a counter-attack and for carrying on the 
positive mission of the church in the form of world-wide 
evangelism. 

The outstanding figure in the work of the Review during 
this period was, of course, Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield. It was 
he who had planned it, when the Presbyterian Review ceased 
publication, and who served as editor of it throughout its 
history. Born in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1851, of mixed 
English Puritan and Scotch-Irish descent, he was brought up 
in a household where ‘‘the shorter catechism was ordinarily 
completed in the sixth year, followed at once by the proofs 
from the Scriptures, and then by the Larger Catechism, with 
an appropriate amount of Scripture memorized in regular 
course each Sabbath afternoon” (Revelation and Inspiration, 
New York, 1927, p. vi). Yet it was not until later, after he 
had graduated from Princeton college with highest honors in 
his class, and had spent some time in Edinburgh, and while he 
was studying at Heidelberg, that he decided to enter the min- 
istry. Following a regular course at Princeton Seminary and 
a year of study at Leipsic, he became professor of New Testa- 
ment Language and Literature in Western Seminary. He 
taught there for nine years, until, upon the death of Dr. A. A. 
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Hodge in 1886, he was called to the chair of theology at Prince- 
ton. This call he accepted, and this position he retained from 
1887 until his death in 1921, becoming a mighty tower of 
strength to the cause of the Reformed theology during those 
years when supernatural Christianity was undergoing its 
fiercest trials, and perhaps the most outstanding Calvinistic 
theologian this country has ever known. 

Although he published separately some fifteen volumes on 
a variety of theological subjects, his greatest contribution to 
the literature of Calvinism was without doubt the articles 
and studies which he prepared for The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review, and for its successor, The Princeton Theological 
Review, along with those he contributed to other journals and 
to encyclopedias and dictionaries. In accordance with the 
terms of his will, the cream of this literary crop has been 
gathered and published in ten volumes, under such titles as 
Revelation and Inspiration, Christology and Criticism, The 
Westminster Assembly and its Work, Calvin and Calvinism. 
One of these volumes is entitled simply Critical Reviews and 
consists solely of book reviews he had prepared for the jour- 
nals. An indication of the breadth of Dr. Warfield’s knowledge 
appears in this, that he was able to analyze the writings of his 
day, relate them to the theology of the time, and then view 
the whole result in its relation to the doctrine of Scripture, in 
such fashion that his reviews constitute minor theological 
essays of great enough importance so that their publication in 
a separate volume was deemed a matter of permanent value 
to the church. 

Obviously in a paper such as this, it would be pointless to 
attempt to refer to all the various articles and reviews and 
editorial notices which Warfield contributed to the journal 
we are considering, either for the purpose of enumeration or 
evaluation. The volume of the Review for 1899 contains an 
index for the journal to that date, and the index volume for 
The Princeton Theological Review, published in 1929, directs 
the reader to the Warfield material from 1900 to his death in 
1921. The volumes of his collected works also indicate the 
location of other articles which have not been included in 
this more accessible form. 

We shall, however, notice certain of his writings which are 
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related to matters already touched on above, or to develop- 
ments of especial significance in the church. We noticed that 
Dr. Briggs had made the claim that the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, held by the Hodges, was not a true reproduction 
of the mind of the Puritan fathers who had framed the West- 
minster Confession. In the 1893 volume of The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review Warfield published an article on ‘The 
Westminster Doctrine of Holy Scripture’. In it he traced the 
background of the chapter on Scripture in the Confession 
and brought forward numerous quotations from the writings 
of the men who prepared it, to show that the doctrine they 
held was in fact none other than the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration as held in the Princeton Theology. 

In this same connection we note in 1894 an article on ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Henry Preserved Smith on Inspiration”. Dr. Smith, 
a professor at Lane Seminary, had espoused the cause of Dr. 
Briggs and had in consequence been brought to trial. He had 
published a number of pamphlets and one or two volumes 
setting forth his views. Warfield analyzes this material and 
shows that ‘‘the new critical theories are consciously incon- 
sistent with the old doctrine of inspiration” and that “‘one or 
the other must go to the wall” (p. 652). He has no doubt 
which it will be. 

With reference to the doctrine of inspiration, we would 
call attention to a number of other articles, all in the 1893 
volume. They are: ‘The Real Problem of Inspiration’ by 
Warfield; ‘‘Calvin’s Doctrine of Holy Scripture’’ by Dunlop 
Moore; ‘‘Luther’s Doctrine of Inspiration” by Francis Pieper; 
and “St. Paul and Inspiration” by George T. Purves. 

The subject of the revision of the Confession of Faith con- 
tinued to be agitated throughout the period. Dr. Warfield 
wrote several brief notices of the matter and a fuller discussion, 
“The Final Report of the Committee on Revision of the 
Confession”, appears in the 1892 volume. The Assembly in 
1892 sent down to the presbyteries certain proposed revisions 
which had been prepared by its committee on the subject. 
These failed to secure the necessary support, by the time of 
the Assembly of 1893, and the matter was temporarily laid 
aside. With the turn of the century, however, advocates of 
revision renewed their efforts and in 1903 certain amendments 
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were adopted. In the January, 1902 number we have an 
article by Professor Geerhardus Vos on ‘The Scriptural Doc- 
trine of the Love of God’’, which is a study of one of the sub- 
jects involved in these proposed changes. In this connection we 
would call attention, also, to an article by Abraham Kuyper 
of the Netherlands, which appeared in the 1891 volume. The 
title was ‘Calvinism and Confessional Revision” and indicated 
the interest which Reformed theologians in other countries 
had in the developments within the Presbyterian Church 
in this country. 

In the last two volumes of The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review (1901-2) Dr. Warfield published an interesting series 
of articles on the printing of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. He notes the various editions that had appeared in 
Britain and in the United States, as well as translations and 
recensions. The publication of the Confession in this country 
consisted mostly of the printing of the Constitutions of the 
Presbyterian Churches. We find that the first occasion on 
which American proof texts were printed with an American 
edition was in 1797. But it appears that the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare these proof texts had done a rather de- 
sultory piece of work, with the result that its product differed 
from the Westminster Assembly’s original set of proofs chiefly 
by the omission of certain items. Strangely enough, however, 
the committee had seen fit to insert some purely editorial com- 
ments among the proofs. One of these, attached to the word 
“‘man-stealers”’ in Q. 142 of the Larger Catechism, expounded 
several passages of Scripture with the intent of establishing 
that slavery was contrary to Scripture. Although the church 
of that day included many slave-holders, this note continued 
to appear in the printed copies of the Constitution until 1816, 
when it was removed by order of the Assembly. 

We mentioned Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s name above. In 
1899 he contributed another valuable article, ‘“The Antithesis 
between Symbolism and Revelation’’. Although brief, being 
an address delivered before the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, it is definitely to the point. Dr. Kuyper shows that the 
neglect of instruction in a church’s confession leads to a rise 
of interest in ritualistic rather than doctrinal services of wor- 
ship, and that this in turn leads to the ultimate in ritualism, 
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Romanism. Forty-five years have served to establish Kuyper’s 
point, for within American Presbyterianism today the decline 
in doctrinal consciousness has led to a rise in ritualistic interest, 
to the point where active efforts at church union between the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches are a chief form of As- 
sembly intrigue. 

We have merely suggested in these paragraphs some of the 
riches which await the diligent reader in the pages of the 
thirteen-volume Review. Before proceeding to the next and 
final step of our journey, however, we pause to notice a few 
names which have appeared for the first time here, and are to 
become more prominent in the next series of journals. There 
is Professor Robert Dick Wilson, outstanding Old Testament 
scholar. When Dr. Wilson died in 1930, having served for many 
years at Princeton and for his final year as professor at West- 
minster Theological Seminary, he had become without doubt 
the greatest conservative expert of his generation in the fields 
of Old Testament language, literature, and criticism. We have 
mentioned Geerhardus Vos, who became a brilliant exponent 
of Biblical Theology. There was also William Brenton Greene, 
Jr., professor in philosophy and apologetics. The main work 
of both these men, like that of Dr. Wilson, was at Princeton 
Seminary. 

The contributions of these and other men of like faith to the 
pages of The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, defending 
their faith against mighty and fierce attacks from every direc- 
tion, and thrusting forth the Sword of the Word into the very 
heart of the enemy’s stronghold, not only served to establish 
the journal as a staunch and able Calvinistic publication. 
They also proved that Reformed Theology is capable of a 
scholarly defense and exposition, and that it need take a place 
second to none in the field of religious thought. Many hun- 
dreds of ministers of the Word, not only in America but 
throughout the world, had their convictions strengthened, 
their ministry improved and their faith more firmly estab- 
lished, as they listened to American Calvinism speaking in 
the Review. Its influence throughout the world was, and is, 
beyond measure. 

In 1902 The Presbyterian and Reformed Review was taken 
over by the faculty of Princeton Seminary, and the title 
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changed to The Princeton Theological Review. We fail to find 
any notice, in either the last issue of the former journal or 
the first issue of this, to explain why the change took place. 
The new publication proceeds right along on the course marked 
out by its predecessor, with little apparent change even of 
form. There is a new set of names on the title page, the names 
of the faculty members of the Seminary. There is less of a 
formal connection with the Presbyterian Church, in that the 
annual review of the General Assembly no longer appears. 
There is perhaps more than previously of what may be called 
original research. With the development of higher criticism, 
science and evolutionary theory, archaeology, and kindred 
subjects, a whole new range of studies was opened up to the 
student and defender of orthodox Christianity. The Princeton 
Theological Review provided one organ through which the 
fruit of these studies saw the light of day and became the 
possession of Reformed students the world over. 

It does seem to us, however, that there is a real significance 
to this change to The Princeton Theological Review. We may 
perhaps represent it in this way. Prior to this time the defense 
and propagation of the Calvinistic system of truth had been 
self-consciously the task of the Church as a whole. But, due 
to the developments mentioned above, there had arisen in the 
Church a spirit of inclusivism. Briggs had, indeed, been re- 
moved. But the views of Briggs and others like him had not 
been eliminated from the Church. Students from Union and 
other liberal-minded seminaries still found their way into the 
Presbyterian ministry. The result was that bold and aggres- 
sive adherence to the theology of the Westminster Standards 
was giving way to a Christianity of experience, where sincer- 
ity of religious faith was deemed more important than ad- 
herence to the theology of the creeds. The most direct indica- 
tion of this, of course, was the proposed modification of the 
Westminster Confession. We have already spoken of this. It 
came to a head in 1903 with the addition of two chapters, “Of 
the Holy Spirit’, and ‘‘Of the Love of God and Missions’, 
together with certain minor changes of text and a Declaratory 
Statement. While these changes did not make the Confession 
a non-Calvinistic document, they introduced into the Con- 
stitution of the Church a vagueness of statement that was 
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thought by many to be of more importance than the partic- 
ularity and exactness of the older document. 

With the church as a whole thus losing its doctrinal con- 
sciousness, it would appear that the men at Princeton deter- 
mined on their own part to take up the banner of the Reformed 
faith, which the Church should have been holding high but 
was allowing to droop. A journal which professed to represent 
the Church at large, as was the case with the older Review, 
would feel obliged to be sympathetic to the theological at- 
titude of the Church at large. But the Princeton men were 
not sympathetic to this theological inclusivism. So they 
accepted the responsibility offered them, took over the journal, 
and continued it for twenty-seven more years as the leading 
voice of Calvinism in America. 

Once again we make no attempt to analyze the contents of 
the successive numbers of this journal. It is of sufficiently 
recent date, and of sufficient importance, as not to be com- 
pletely unknown to those who are not complete novices in the 
work and life of the American Presbyterian movement. Copies 
should be available in most theological libraries of any size. 
Here were men who were not ashamed of the Bible or of Bib- 
lical Christianity. They were not ashamed, great students 
that they were, of the doctrine of verbal inspiration. They 
did not fear to lock horns with the current destructive crit- 
icism, and they came off the victors, though not at times, 
perhaps, without many battle-scars. 

As an example we would refer to the work of Dr. Wilson in 
the field of Old Testament. He made a particular study of the 
attacks directed against the genuineness and authenticity of 
the book of Daniel. Critics had placed Daniel late in time, so 
that its records could be understood as really history written 
after the event, rather than prophecy by revelation of God, 
written several centuries before the event. Wilson examined 
the arguments advanced against the traditional view of the 
book. One by one, whether they were linguistic, historical or 
merely hypothetical; he demolished them and showed that 
the evidence on which the critics themselves relied would not 
support their position. We remember hearing him state on 
one occasion that it was his conviction, that if the book of 
Daniel was not written by Daniel, then it was written by 
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another man who had the same name, lived at the same time 
and underwent the same experiences. The Princeton Theolo- 
gical Review was the vehicle which carried many of Dr. Wil- 
son’s studies to the reading public. 

Dr. Warfield continued, until his death in 1921, to wield 
his mighty pen on behalf of the faith. There are thirty-six 
articles by him in the Review, to say nothing of the numerous 
book reviews. As indicating to some extent the contents of 
the Review, it may be of interest to note the number of articles 
contributed by some of the other writers. Dr. Wilson has 
thirty-four articles. Dr. Oswald T. Allis, who was the editor 
of the Review in its later years and whose work was also in 
the Old Testament field, has given us twenty articles. There’ 
are six articles by Dr. William P. Armstrong, professor of New 
Testament. His student and associate, Dr. J. Gresham Ma- 
chen, has twelve articles. Six of these deal with various phases 
of the Virgin Birth problem, and form preliminary studies for 
the volume on that subject which Dr. Machen published in 
1930. The earliest of these articles appeared in 1905, so that 
the final volume represented the fruition of work carried on 
over a period of at least twenty-five years. 

From William Brenton Greene, Jr., we have thirteen articles 
and an especially large number of book reviews, while Geer- 
hardus Vos has written fourteen articles, a number of which 
deal with matters of Pauline ‘theology. There is also Dr. 
Caspar Wistar Hodge, the last in the line of the Hodges to 
occupy the chair of Theology in the Seminary where his father 
and grandfather had done so gallantly. He has written eleven 
articles. 

In individual amount, these and a few others contributed 
the most material. But all told there were some one hundred 
fifty different authors of articles, besides a number more who 
contributed only book reviews. 

Reformed theology was thus not without its adherents and 
defenders in these days, though the ranks of them were grow- 
ing thinner with the passage of time. Of course, not all the 
volumes of the Review have the same high standard of content 
that was reached by some. In one volume the space will be 
taken up largely with critical and technical studies. In an- 
other historical developments in theology may predominate. 
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But the overall standards were high, and there are some 
volumes of especial importance for Reformed thought. In 
hastily glancing over them again, we have noted in particular 
the volume for 1909. This seems to have been almost a Calvin 
Memorial number. Here are the articles we find: ‘‘Calvin, an 
Epigone of the Middle Ages or an Initiator of Modern Times?” 
by E. Doumergue; “‘Calvin and Common Grace’ by H. 
Bavinck; ‘‘Calvin’s Doctrine of God” by Warfield; ‘“‘Calvin’s 
Doctrine of the Knowledge of God” and ‘‘Calvin’s Doctrine 
of the Trinity”, both also by Warfield; ‘John Calvin — the 
Man”’, by John DeWitt; ‘Music in the Work of Calvin’’ by 
E. Doumergue; and, besides these, three others of different 
type, ‘‘Jewish Parties in the Fifth Century before Christ” by 
J. O. Boyd; “John Howie of Lochgoin’”’ by D. Hay Fleming; 
and ‘‘The Reformation and Natural Law”’ by A. Lang. 

As over against this extraordinary fare, let us list also the 
articles in the volume for, say, 1923. Here we find ‘‘Genuine 
and Counterfeit Christianity’”’ by S. G. Craig; ‘“‘The Mystic 
Paths” by R. C. Pitzer; “The Charge against Capitalism” by 
W. M. Clow; “‘The Conflict over the Old Testament” by O. T. 
Allis; ‘The Origin of the Ideas of Daniel’ by R. D. Wilson; 
“Is God Almighty?” by W. H. Johnson; ‘‘Adoption’’ by 
Thornton Whaling; ‘“‘ ‘Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever’’”’ by O. T. Allis; ‘‘Protestantism and Property” by E. E. 
Eells; ‘““Ramon Lul” by H. K. W. Kumm; ‘The Influence of 
Daniel” by R. D. Wilson; ‘The City of Ezekiel’s Oblation”’ 
by C. M. Mackay; “Is Harnack’s History of Dogma a History 
of Harnack’s Dogma?” by F. D. Jenkins. Several of these 
articles are run serially. 

These two lists merely suggest the type and extent of the 
material that was regularly treated in the pages of the Review. 
This was the highest type of true scholarship, sincerely and 
honestly devoted to the cause of supernatural, Biblical Chris- 
tianity according to the Reformed interpretation. 

The abrupt termination of the Review following the appear- 
ance of the July number in 1929 came as somewhat of a shock 
to those who had looked to this journal for courageous leader- 
ship on behalf of scholarly and completely Biblical Calvinism. 
The explanation of this termination, however, is not difficult 
to discover. 
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Princeton Seminary was, during all these years, an official 
Seminary of the Prebyterian Church in the U.S. A. Through- 
out the years it had held frankly and boldly to orthodox 
Presbyterianism. With the gradual swing of the Church away 
from that historic position of utter loyalty to the Church’s 
Creed and Confession, the position of Princeton Seminary 
and especially of the leading members of the faculty had 
become more and more precarious. In fact the forces of in- 
clusivism had actually begun to infiltrate into the faculty 
itself years before. 

An indication of the state of affairs in the Church at large 
is found in a declaration issued in 1923 and called the Auburn 
Affirmation. Signed by over twelve hundred ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church, it declared that the signers accepted 
the Westminster Confession of Faith ‘‘as containing the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures’. But then it 
went on to claim the right of liberty in interpreting the Stand- 
ards of the Church and specifically affirmed that the doctrine 
of inerrancy, intended to enhance the authority of Scripture, 
in fact impaired its supreme authority. It declared further 
that while the signers accepted the doctrines of evangelical 
Chistianity, they considered as not essential for a minister 
certain interpretations of these doctrines. The particular 
interpretations to which they took exception were those con- 
tained in a deliverance of the 1923 Assembly concerning 
“essential doctrines”. The conclusion to be drawn from this 
document is that its signers did not consider belief in the 
Virgin Birth, the Bodily Resurrection, the Vicarious Sacrifice, 
or the Miracles of Christ essential for a person who would be 
a minister in the Church. 

This declaration was privately circulated and was presented 
to the 1924 Assembly, but nothing was officially done with or 
about it. The atmosphere of the Church was at least not 
hostile, if not openly sympathetic. In the midst of such an 
atmosphere, the leading contributors to The Princeton Theolo- 
gical Review stood as practically the only opposing force. 
Yet even in the Review we fail to find an analysis of this plainly 
heretical Auburn Affirmation. Nevertheless, to the inclusivist 
forces in the Church, including those on the Seminary faculty, 
the situation was intolerable. Princeton must be brought 
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into line with the tendency dominating the Church. Steps 
were taken to this end, which in 1929 resulted in a reorganiza- 
tion of the Seminary under one board of control. On this 
board two signers of the Auburn Affirmation were given posi- 
tions. As a consequence, four members of the Seminary 
faculty withdrew. Three of them had been leading contrib- 
utors to the Review, and one of these, Dr. Allis, had been, as 
we noted, its editor. The Review had lost its guiding hand, 
and the spirit that had prompted its repeated appearances 
had been broken. No single fact more clearly reveals what 
took place at Princeton in 1929 than the abrupt termination 
of the Review. The leading voice for Calvinism in America 
had been stilled. 

Thus there came to an end the long series of publications by 
which American Calvinism lifted its voice in this country and 
made its influence felt throughout the whole world. If we 
discount the first four volumes of the original series, it had 
carried on through just one hundred years, a living symbol of 
the fact that Calvinism in its most orthodox form has some- 
thing to say about the life of the world, has something to say 
to the world in which it lives, and has the will to say it. This 
is the evangelism of Calvinism, an evangelism not confined 
to the pulpit or the classroom, but expressed also through the 
printed word, defending and propagating the faith it believes 
to be the very truth of God, looking upon the whole world as 
its proper field of endeavor, allowing no doubt to go unan- 
swered and no attack to go unchallenged, while it ever seeks 
to bring forth out of its rich storehouse of treasure things new 
and old, to feed the souls of the hungry and comfort hearts 
that are sick. 

The fruits of this Calvinistic literary evangelism can never 
be estimated. The Princeton publications circulated, though 
not in great numbers, throughout the world. They bore their 
fruitage in a thousand pulpits and in a million hearts. And 
they have yet much fruitage to yield. Today these journals 
lie unused on many’ shelves, or piled in heaps in the back of 
libraries. But the time will yet come when they will be brought 
forth from their dusty recesses, when the good shall be re- 
covered and rebroadcast in other times and through other 
mouths, while the bad, of which no doubt there was much, 
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will be discarded. The voice of a living faith has a message 
for all times. This is especially true when that faith is founded 
on the truth of God as revealed to men in an infallible Holy 
Writ, and when the voice is dedicated to the truth therein 
contained. Such was the voice which sounded in these pub- 
lications. Here American Calvinism spoke. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SEVENTY 
WEEKS OF DANIEL IN THE EARLY FATHERS 


LOUIS E. KNOWLES 


ORE than one writer has observed that the outstanding 

morass of Old Testament interpretation is to be found 
in the history of the multitudinous and equally various ex- 
positions of Daniel’s prophecy of the Seventy Weeks. This 
is certainly as true of the state of affairs in the early patristic 
writers as in any other period. Moreover, the confusion is 
often increased here due to two factors. First, the early 
fathers had a very corrupt text of Daniel upon which to work. 
None of them manifests any knowledge of the Hebrew of 
this passage although some of the later writers were acquainted 
with the language. The second factor lies in the lack of scien- 
tific chronology. Few of the fathers had any idea of when 
the first year of Cyrus took place. It must be stated, however, 
that the later we follow the development the more accurate 
becomes the knowledge of the historical dates. 

Our attempt here shall be first to formulate the expositions 
to be found in the writings of the early fathers. This is not 
always an easy task in view of the large volume of material 
that came from their pens, material that must be searched 
for incidental references to our subject. Our second task will 
be to classify these expositions with a view to distinguishing 
trends and dependencies. In our survey which will carry us 
through Augustine, we shall be able to mark the progress of 
two main schools of interpretation, the eschatological and 
the historical. The former we can trace through Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus who are undoubtedly the forerunners of the 
modern dispensational interpreters of the Seventy Weeks. 
To the latter school belong most of the other writers of this 
period. The significance of the terms, eschatological school 
and historical school, will become apparent, I trust, as we 


proceed in our examination of the views of the fathers. 
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I. 


THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS 


The earliest reference to the prophecy of Daniel ix that 
we find in the writings of the fathers is in the words of the 
Epistle of Barnabas: yéyparra yap’ Kal éorar, ris €Bdoud50s 
ouvTedoupévns oixodounOncerar vads Oeod évddgws éml Ta 
évouare kupiov (16:6). The reference to Daniel ix:24-27 is 
quite clear, although it is certainly a very free quotation. The 
writer of the Epistle of Barnabas has used words that occur in 
the Greek version of Daniel, but without any attempt to 
reproduce any actual sentence of Daniel. It is unlikely that 
this quotation represents a variant reading. It is most like the 
latter part of Daniel ix:25, but even here the verbal resem- 
blance is remote. We must take this passage as an interpreta- 
tation rather than as a genuine quotation. 

The interpretation that is offered is in no wise full or de- 
tailed. It is the most general sort of statement. All we can 
determine is that the passage is taken in a Messianic sense. 
Even this is not stated explicitly, but is quite plainly implied. 
The writer takes the prophecy as referring to the establish- 
ment of the Christian church. The temple to be built is the 
believer in Christ as he is built in the name of the Lord. The 
whole thrust of this work seems to be toward a spiritual ful- 
filling of the Old Testament ordinances. Apparently, the 
unknown author of the work considered the erection of the 
temple of the Old Testament a mistake. In this his views 
coincide with those ascribed to the prophetical writers by 
the modern Higher Criticism. With this bias it would be 
impossible for him to envision a literal rebuilding of the 
temple; so he applied the prophecy to the church. 

We cannot tell what ideas the writer may have entertained 
about the reference of the specific details of the last week, 
or how the seventy weeks are to be computed. On this sub- 
ject he is entirely silent. It is very likely, however, that he 
envisioned the completion of all the weeks before the develop- 
ment of the church. This likelihood arises from the use of 
the word, €8doud60s, in the singular, ‘‘when the week has been 
completed’’. The singular points to Daniel's last week since 
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in the text of Daniel, it is the seventieth week only that is 
mentioned in the singular. If this is correct, it would indicate 
that the author of the Epistle of Barnabas found the comple- 
tion of the entire Seventy Weeks at the advent of Christ. 
We cannot press this interpretation, however, for the language 
is also reminiscent of Daniel ix:25, and the argument is pos- 
sible that it is the completion of the first seven weeks that 
is in view here. 

The fact of the matter is that all such close reasoning on 
the meaning of the Epistle of Barnabas is useless. It is quite 
evident that the writer did not have the text of Daniel before 
him, and merely quotes from a rather sketchy memory. This 
earliest patristic reference can only serve as a witness to a 
Messianic interpretation of Dantel ix, with a strong likeli- 
hood that it viewed the entire seventy weeks as being fulfilled 
in the manifestation of Christ, and his work in the church. 
The thrust of the passage is decidedly counter to the futuristic 
interpretation of the seventieth week, which first appears in 
patristic literature about 100 years later. 


II. 


IRENAEUS AND HIPPOLYTUS 


The Epistle of Barnabas with which we have just dealt 
was written about 100 A.D., and is an anonymous work. The 
next discussions of the seventy weeks of Daniel appear about 
100 years later in the writings of Irenaeus and Hippolytus. 
These two fathers sustained the relationship of teacher and 
pupil, and, as is often the case, the pupil represents an expan- 
sion and development of the views of his teacher. Of course 
we have no way of knowing how much Hippolytus may have 
drawn on extra-literary intercourse between himself and his 
mentor, but, judging on the basis of the documentary remains, 
we may say that Irenaeus presented the seed of an idea that 
found its full growth in the writings of Hippolytus. In the 
works of these fathers, we can find most of the basic concepts 
of the modern futuristic view of the seventieth week of Daniel 
ix. That they were dependent to some extent upon earlier 
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material is no doubt true. Certainly we can see the influence 
of pre-Christian Jewish exegesis at times, but, by and large, 
we must regard them as the founders of a school of interpre- 
tation, and in this lies their significance for the history of 
exegesis. 

In V:25 of Irenaeus’ Against Heresies' we find his comments 
on the Antichrist, and it is in this regard that Daniel ix is 
brought in. The Antichrist is definitely identified as coming 
in the middle of the last week, and causing the sacrifice and 
the libation to be taken away, and introducing the abomina- 
tion of desolation (V:25:4). All this is presented as leading 
up to the final consummation and the last judgment. Thus 
we have the basic concept for a futuristic construction of the 
Seventy Weeks, viz., the position of the last week at the end 
of the age. How this basic notion is elaborated we shall dis- 
cover in our examination of Irenaeus’ pupil. 

Hippolytus, who will now concern us, is of great significance 
as the first to present the detailed futuristic view of the sev- 
entieth week. His commentary on Daniel? is extant only in 
a fragmentary form, and is described by Cayré in his Manual 
of Patrology as ‘“‘the earliest known commentary on Holy 
Scripture”. It was written about the year 202, and probably 
in Rome where Hippolytus was later a priest. When it is 
seen how heavily the modern futurist view of the seventy 
weeks draws upon Hippolytus, his historical importance is 
plain. Whether these futuristic ideas were original with him 
and Irenaeus, we cannot say. Zéckler, the author of the 
commentary on Daniel in the Lange series, in his brief 
sketch of the history of interpretation, makes no mention 
of such views among the pre-Christian exegetes. Thus it 
would seem, in the absence of earlier testimony, that in 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus we have the originators of that 
method of interpretation that places the seventieth week of 
Daniel at the time of the consummation. 

Sections XII-XLIV of the Commentary contain the per- 
tinent material for our study. His general chronology is quite 


t Migne’s Patrologiae Graecae, tom. VII, coll. 1188 ff. 
2 MPG, tom. X, coll. 633 ff. 
3 English Translation, Vol. I, p. 221. 
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clear. The starting point for the computation of the weeks 
is the year in which Daniel saw the vision, that is, the first 
year of Darius. Now Hippolytus says that this was also the 
twenty-first year of the captivity, and that the first seven 
weeks of forty-nine years when added to twenty-one make 
seventy years, the total years of the captivity. The return 
to Jerusalem from Babylon, then, he makes the point of ter- 
mination of the first seven weeks. He quotes the phrase, “Ews 
Xptorov Hyyoupévou €Bdouddes Era, from the LXX apart from 
the words, kal éBdouddes éEnxovra do which follow immedi- 
ately; and says that Jesus, son of Josedec, the high priest 
who returned with the people, is the Xpiorés referred to. The 
high priest was Xpiords by virtue of his anointing to the holy 
office. The practice of identifying the Xpuorés or NV of 
vs. 25 with a particular high priest or the entire line of high 
priests is found all through the patristic writers. It is not 
at all original with Hippolytus, but was a common Jewish 
interpretation. 

The first seven weeks, then, are reckoned from the first 
year of Darius, when Daniel received the prophecy, to the 
return of the people and Jesus the high priest. The sixty-two 
weeks take up at this point and extend to Christ. Hippolytus’ 
quotation is this: cal wera érra éBdouddas, Aa EB’ EBSoua- 
des. This is really a very free paraphrase or interpretation since 
the words of Daniel are simply, cal éBdouddes éEjxovra dvo. 
This is the interpretation of Hippolytus, however. Four 
hundred and thirty-four years are consumed between Jesus 
son of Josedec and Christ. Jerome has pointed out the chron- 
ological difficulty with this method of reckoning. Jerome puts 
560 years between the first year of Cyrus and the coming 
of Christ. Since Darius the Mede, during whose reign Daniel 
received the prophecy, was before Cyrus, Jerome cannot see 
how 483 years cover the period. Modern chronology has put 
Cyrus at about 536 B.C. instead of Jerome’s earlier date, 
but the difficulty still remains. Indeed this matter of chronol- 
ogy has always been an obstacle to reckoning the seventy 
weeks from Cyrus’ decree, and most later interpreters identify 
the decree mentioned in Daniel ix with a later command to 
return and build the city. 

Hippolytus does not give any conclusive reasons for hold- 
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ing that Christ appeared after the sixty-two weeks. He cites 
a number of expressions from the context, such as, Tov &manei- 
War Tas déixias xai tod é&tAacdoOar x.7.X., which describes 
what Christ did at his manifestation. He also draws a parallel 
from the earlier history of Israel, maintaining that Israel 
waited 434 years for the first covenant, just as they waited 
the 434 years of the sixty-two weeks for the manifestation of 
Christ. While it may be very possible to hold that Daniel ix 
teaches the manifestation of Christ after the sixty-two weeks, 
Hippolytus has not demonstrated it. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that connected argument is not characteristic of the 
early patristic writings, and Hippolytus is no exception to 
this generality. 

We have now seen how Hippolytus deals with the sixty- 
nine weeks, and we come now to the treatment of the seven- 
tieth week. As has been noted above, it is here that Hip- 
polytus is significant for the history of interpretation. In 
Section XXII are these words: 

TaV yap €Enxovra bvo éBdouddwy rrAnpwhero@v, Kai xpioTov 
Twapayevouévou, kal Tov evayyedtiov év mavti toTw KnpUX- 
Gévros, éxxevwévrwy T&v Kaip@v, pia éEBdouas mrepirergAn- 
cerar 7 éoxatn, év 7 wapéora ’HXias, xai ’"Evwx, xal év 
T® Hhuioe abtis avagavncera TO BbéAV yma THs Epnuwoews, 
éws* 6 ’Avrixpiotos épnuwow TH Kdouw KaTayyédwr. ov 
mapay.vouevov apOncerar Ovoia, kai orovdyn, H viv Kara 
Twavta ToTov bro TGV vay mpogpepouérn TH Oed. 

The scheme is very plain. The seventieth week does not take 
place until the end of the gospel age. The phrase, evayyeAtou 
év wavti TOTw KnpuxXGEevTos, would seem to cover the era of the 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles; and after this is said 
to take place, the last week yet remains (mepiA\ergOyoerat). 
It is plain that Hippolytus posits a period of time between the 
sixty-ninth and the seventieth weeks, a period that sees the 
gospel preached and that comes to an end with the events of 
the last week. The debt which the modern ‘‘parenthesis”’ 
view owes to this construction is obvious. Certainly Hippol- 
ytus’ interpretation does not have the refinements of the later 
development, but it is the direct ancestor of it. He may also 


* Migne notes: “Vocula éws expungenda’””’. 
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be the first writer to connect the events of the seventieth 
week with the two witnesses of Revelation xi:3, to whom he 
is evidently referring in the mention of Elias and Enoch. 
R. H. Charles says that this identification was a regular part 
of the apocalyptic tradition. It may find its origin in I Enoch 
xc:31.4 Charles cites Cyprian and Tertullian as witnesses to 
this tradition, and quotes from Tertullian’s De Anima. Since 
Hippolytus’ work is probably earlier than either of these, it 
is very possible that he is the originator of the tradition. 
In a similar fashion we may view his construction of the whole 
week. The two witnesses are represented as ‘‘confirming the 
covenant” for half of the week through their activity of 
preaching rHv évdotov abrod am’ obpavGv Bacidelav as we 
read in Sec. XX XIX of Hippolytus’ commentary. The ap- 
pearance of Antichrist in the middle of the week is the expla- 
nation for the cessation of the sacrifice and the oblation which 
the nations have been making to God. The Antichrist also 
causes the two witnesses to be put to death and introduces 
the abomination of desolation, which consists of his making 
war upon the saints for the last three and one-half weeks. 

Thus does Hippolytus give us the first attempt at detailed 
interpretation of the Seventy Weeks. He is dependent, no 
doubt, upon Irenaeus for the foundational proposition that 
the last half-week of the seventy is to be connected with the 
Antichrist, but the detailed development is not found in 
Irenaeus. 


Il. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


In Clement of Alexandria’, who was a contemporary of 
Hippolytus, we encounter the beginnings of another type of 
interpretation. Whereas Hippolytus and Irenaeus envisioned 
the completion of the Seventy Weeks as yet future, Clement, 
* and others, saw it as already past. The key to this point of 
view is the way in which vs. 24 is understood. Clement 
evidently takes it as putting a limit upon the existence of 


4 Commentary on the Revelation, Vol. I, p. 281. 
5 See in MPG, tom. VIII, Stromata, cap. XXI, sec. 142, col. 853. 
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the nation, Israel. Hence, he finds the completion of the 
Seventy Weeks in the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian, 
“and Vespasian rose to the supreme power and destroyed 
Jerusalem, and desolated the holy place’’ (Sec. 143). 

Again we will have difficulty with Clement’s chronology. 
He dates the beginning of the Seventy Weeks from the carry- 
ing away into captivity under Nebuchadnezzar. From this 
date to Vespasian would certainly amount to many more 
years than the 490 of the Seventy Weeks. Jerome says that 
Clement “‘lightly esteemed the counting of years’, which 
seems to be an entirely just judgment. It must be noted, 
however, that the details of Clement’s construction are some- 
what obscure. It is not at all clear that he carries through 
his original ascription of the beginning of the Seventy Weeks 
to the captivity under Nebuchadnezzar; for a few lines further 
on he speaks of the first seven weeks as that period of forty- 
nine years in which the temple was built. It is obvious that 
there was some confusion in the mind of Clement about the 
exact time of the beginning of the Weeks. 

Clement also seems to identify the line of high priests with 
the Xpiords of Daniel for he also says: xal olrws éyévero 
Xpiords Baoireds “Iovdaiwy tyovpevos, tAnpoupévwv tov 
érra éBdouddwy, év ‘lepoveadny (ibid.). This does not pre- 
vent him from introducing a reference to Christ, however. The 
holy of holies is identified as “Christ our Lord’’. Clement’s 
picture is this. The Temple is completed in the seven weeks, 
and the Xpordés or high-priest once more becomes the leader 
of Israel. Then ‘‘in the sixty and two weeks the whole of Judaea 
was quiet and without wars’’. Within these sixty-two weeks (I 
presume Clement means toward their close) the holy of holies, 
i. e., Christ, is anointed in the flesh and fulfills the vision and 
prophecy. There is no clear definition of when the sixty-two 
weeks end and the last begins. In fact, the last week on 
Clement’s construction is a very irregular period of time. 
It stretches from Nero to Vespasian. Nero is said to have 
held sway in the first half of the week, and to have placed 
the abomination in Jerusalem. Then at the half of the week 
Nero was taken away. Then follows the phrase, ‘“‘and Otho, 
and Galba, and Vitellius’’, which apparently indicates that 
these emperors lived during the second half of the last week. 
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Then the week ends when ‘‘Vespasian rose to the supreme 
power. ... and desolated the holy place’’. 

As we have mentioned already, there are a number of in- 
accuracies and unanswered questions in the interpretation 
presented by Clement. For example, how can it be said that 
Judaea was quiet and free from war from the completion of 
the temple until Christ was anointed? This era certainly 
witnessed some of the fiercest battles and most dire persecu- 
tion in the history of the Jews. Then it would be interesting 
to know just why the last week is made to start with Nero; 
and, if so, what disposition is to be made of the twenty-four 
years that intervened between Christ’s passion and Nero’s 
rise to the throne? Are they to be reckoned as part of the 
sixty-two weeks; and if so, what does Clement think of the 
statement in vs. 26 that ‘“‘after the threescore and two weeks 
shall the anointed one be cut off’’? 

These questions and others find no answer in Clement’s 
treatment. His exposition of the passage is far from complete, 
and does not purport to exegete every phrase or word since 
it is not part of a commentary, but is incidental to a treat- 
ment of chronology. There is one puzzling statement in 
Clement, however, that we may well wish he had explained 
further. In plain reference to Christ he says: ‘‘In those sixty 
and two weeks, as the prophet said, and in the one week was 
He Lord”. It is exceedingly difficult to understand this 
statement. In what special way was Christ Lord during 
these weeks? The difficulty lies in the joining together of the 
sixty-two and the one week. It may be that the reference 
to Christ’s Lordship in the one week isan interpretation of 
the phrase, ‘‘and he shall make a covenant with many for 
one week”. This would be, however, to read a great deal 
into Clement’s words, and is further obstructed by the refer- 
ence to the same Lordship over the sixty-two weeks. It is 
probably best to conclude that this statement of Clement 
does not admit of any specific understanding in the light of 
the other things that he has to say. 

In summation, it can be said that Clement is the first to 
introduce into the patristic literature the concept of the 
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Seventy Weeks as a limit placed upon the national existence 
of Israel. He was also the first to place the end of the Weeks 
at the destruction of Jerusalem by the emperor Vespasian. 
We shall next examine a similar interpretation by a Western 
father, an interpretation which is basically the same, but 
more coherent in its details. 


IV. 


TERTULLIAN 


In his work Against the Jews,® Tertullian has occasion to 
treat of this passage in the course of his argument to establish 
the fact of Christ’s coming, as over against the Jewish con- 
tention that the Messiah had not yet appeared. His purpose 
is to show that the prophecy of Daniel ix has been fulfilled, 
that Christ came at the proper time, and that the full seventy 
weeks were fulfilled at the time of the storming of Jerusalem 
by Vespasian. In doing this he gives a rather detailed inter- 
pretation of the Seventy Weeks. The text which he used 
must have differed very widely from even the LXX text, 
which is itself markedly different from the Hebrew. In the 
main, his construction of the weeks is into two periods, the 
first of sixty-two and one-half weeks which covers the period 
from Darius to the birth of Christ, and the second of seven 
and one-half weeks which defines the period from the birth 
of Christ to the fall of Jerusalem in the first year of Vespasian. 
He seems to know nothing of the threefold division of the 
weeks. Concerning the existence of a period of one week at 
the end of the whole period, we find only these enigmatic 
words, “In one hebdomad and the half of the hebdomad 
shall be taken away my sacrifice and libation’’. These words 
are part of Tertullian’s quotation of Daniel, and it is this 
quotation that is the source for Tertullian’s twofold division 
of the weeks. It would be interesting to know Tertullian’s 


6 Adversus Judaeos, cap. VIII. See Migne’s Patrologiae Latinae, tom. II, 
col. 651. 
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source for this reading. It differs materially from any of the 
extant texts. I shall give it in Thelwall’s literal translation :7 


Seventy hebdomads have been abridged upon thy com- 
monalty, and upon the holy city, until delinquency be 
made inveterate, and sins sealed, and righteousness ob- 
tained by entreaty, and righteousness eternal introduced; 
and in order that vision and prophet may be sealed, and an 
holy one of holy ones anointed. And thou shalt know, and 
thoroughly see, and understand, from the going forth of 
a word for restoring and rebuilding Jerusalem unto the 
Christ, the Leader, hebdomads (seven and an half, and) 
Ixii and a half: and it shall convert, and shall be built into 
height and entrenchment, and the times shall be renewed: 
and after these lxii hebdomads shall the anointing be exter- 
minated, and shall not be; and the city and the holy place 
shall he exterminate together with the Leader, who is mak- 
ing His advent; and they shall be cut short as in a deluge, 
until (the) end of a war, which shall be cut short unto ruin. 
And he shall confirm a testament in many. In one hebdo- 
mad and the half of the hebdomad shall be taken away my 
sacrifice and libation, and in the holy place the execration 
of devastation, (and) until the end of (the) time consum- 
mation shall be given with regard to this devastation. 


With this text before us, we shall be able better to understand 
Tertullian’s formulations. 

We shall examine first the construction of the sixty-two 
and one-half weeks. This period Tertullian places before the 
seven and one-half weeks, an arrangement which is peculiar 
to him. He computes 437 years and six months between the 
first year of Darius and the forty-first year of Augustus when 
Christ was born. Thus exactly sixty-two and one-half weeks 
of years are completed. What part of the prophecy does 
Tertullian conceive of as referring to this period, 7.e., to the 
internal events of this period? The answer is that he refers 
none of it to the time within the era covered by the sixty-two 
and one-half weeks. It is interesting to observe how he deals 
with the reference to the rebuilding of the city which is 
placed in the first seven weeks in the ordinary way of taking 
the prophecy. Tertullian, however, makes it a conditional 
promise. It would have been fulfilled at the coming of Christ 
if he had been received by the Jews instead of rejected and 


1 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. III, p. 159. 
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slain. Then Tertullian goes on to explain that since God 
foresaw that Christ would be rejected, and the promise thus 
fail of fulfillment, the prophecy goes on to predict the final 
outcome in the destruction of the city. 

The rest of the events mentioned in the prophecy find 
their fulfillment during the second and last period, viz., the 
seven and one-half weeks. The exception to this statement 
should be noticed, however, that several things are regarded 
as being brought to completion at the moment of the birth 
of Christ. At least, Tertullian mentions them in that con- 
nection although the effect of his words is that all these things 
were fulfilled in the advent of Christ into this world, the 
term, advent, covering all Christ’s earthly activity. In this 
category of events, then, he places the anointing of the holy 
of holies. He obviously understands this term as referring 
to Christ. Here also is the manifestation of eternal righteous- 
ness, the sealing of vision and prophecy, and the remitting 
of sins. Tertullian connects the sealing of prophecy and vision 
in a special way with Christ’s baptism, “‘For, on Christ’s 
being baptized, that is, on His sanctifying the waters in His 
own baptism, all the plenitude of bygone spiritual grace-gifts 
ceased in Christ, sealing as He did all vision and prophecies, 
which by His advent He fulfilled’ (tdem, p. 160). 

There is a second class of events which also falls in this 
second period. The events mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph may be regarded as positive results of the coming of 
Christ; but in addition to these, we have the more dire events 
in the prophecy. These Tertullian seems to connect largely 
with the passion of Christ, although on some points there is 
uncertainty as between the passion of Christ and the destruc- 
tion by Vespasian. In the last paragraph of Chapter VIII, 
Tertullian discusses these events, and an examination of this 
paragraph will illustrate the difficulty. He says at the start, 
‘‘When these times also were completed. . .. there afterwards 
ceased in that place ‘libations and sacrifices’ ”’ (ibid.). The 
background is probably the cessation of the temple worship 
after Vespasian’s victory over the Jews. He then goes on 
to mention the extermination of the unction at the same time, 
and by unction, he evidently means the priesthood. These 
two things are connected, by rather plain implication, with 
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Vespasian, but they are also related to the death of Christ 
by a specific reference. The “suffering of this extermination” 
is said to be perfected at the time of the suffering of Christ. 
It may very well be Tertullian’s thought that the events which 
took place in principle at the moment of Christ’s death found 
their completion in the final destruction of the holy city of 
the Jews. 

We now have before us the outline of Tertullian’s inter- 
pretation. While it is of the same general type as Clement’s 
construction, it is doubtful if there is dependency involved. 
Tertullian’s Adversus Judaeos dates from ca. 203, and Clem- 
ent’s work from ca. 200. If these dates are correct, it is thus 
entirely possible that Tertullian may not have known Clem- 
ent’s work at the time he was writing his Adversus Judaeos. 
This view is rendered more plausible still by the fact that 
Tertullian evidences no acquaintance with the text of Daniel 
that Clement apparently used. The fact that both writers 
fixed upon Vespasian as a terminus ad quem for the Seventy 
Weeks is no doubt due to the current interpretation of the 
Jewish scholars who followed Josephus. Moreover, the dis- 
position of the internal chronology of the prophecy is so 
different in the two fathers as to preclude dependency. 

Tertullian, like Clement, leaves us with several unanswered 
questions. This is due in part to the very corrupt text which 
he used, and in part to the fact that he, like Clement, was 
not primarily writing a commentary, but that his treatment of 
the passage is incidental to other concerns. For example, he 
does not give us any clue to his thought on the covenant 
that was to be confirmed with many, or on the last week and 
one-half that is mentioned in his quotation. Some of his 
identifications we can divine with a fair degree of certainty. 
He probably understands the ‘Prince who shall come”’ of 
vs. 26 as a reference to Christ, and the war, mentioned in the 
same verse, he no doubt takes as the war of Vespasian against 
Jerusalem. These, however, are only guesses on the basis of 
Tertullian’s general outline, for he does not specifically men- 
tion them in his exposition. 

Many of the details of Tertullian’s interpretation of this 
prophecy are of interest only as an oddity. He and Clement 
are important to the history of the matter as the first Chris- 
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tian writers to introduce the Jewish interpretation of the 
matter. This placing of the terminus ad quem at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. is thought to be original with 
Josephus. J. A. Montgomery quotes this passage from AJ 
a, 48,73" 


And these things, it happened, our nation suffered under 
Ant. Epiph., and many years in advance he [Dan.] wrote 
up what was to take place. And in the same manner also 
he wrote about the empire of the Romans and that it... 
would be desolated ... by them. 


There are several other passages in Josephus that bear on 
this matter, but this is the clearest reference. This concept 
was perpetuated by succeeding Jewish writers, and it was 
from this source that Clement and Tertullian imported the 
idea into Christian literature. 


V. 


ORIGEN 


We come now to the celebrated pupil of Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen. We have only some unhelpful fragments 
preserved of his work on Daniel, but fortunately for our 
purpose Jerome has given us a Latin translation of Origen’s 
extensive work on Matthew; and in the comments on Matthew 
xxiv :15,9 we find an exposition of the Seventy Weeks. As we 
should expect, Origen’s interpretation falls in the same gen- 
eral class as Clement’s, in that he seems to consider the full 
number of weeks as already completed by his day. We also 
may find in Origen’s method of reckoning the weeks a clue 
to Clement’s long seventieth week. This method of comput- 
ing the weeks is no doubt the most distinctive feature of 
Origen’s formulation. Up to this point, all who commented 
on the problem had agreed in assuming that the prophecy 
referred to weeks of years. Origen, however, takes them as 
weeks of decades. Thus the total number of years represented 


8A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 396. 
9 E. Klostermann, Origenes Werke, Leipzig, 1933, Elfter Band, pp. 78 ff. 
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by seventy weeks is not 490, but 4900. Origen’s seventieth 
week on this basis consists of seventy years, and is in all 
probability the explanation of Clement’s long seventieth week. 
In fact it is a reasonable supposition that Origen is dependent 
upon Clement for the system of computing by decades. 
Whether this supposition is true or not, we must note that 
Origen extends this computation to the entire number of the 
weeks, a thing which Clement does not do. He states that 
there were 4900 years from Adam to the end of the last week. 
The question naturally arises as to how Origen obtains the 
creation for the starting point of the weeks. It is to be re- 
membered that Origen is the great exponent in the ancient 
church of an allegorical and fanciful exegesis, and that trait 
is very apparent in his treatment of this passage.. Let us 
observe his construction of these words of Daniel, ‘From 
the going forth of the word to return and to build Jerusalem’’. 
His approach can best be described as atomistic. First, the 
phrase, ‘From the going forth of the word”’ is taken sepa- 
rately and is explained as referring to the moment when, ‘‘by 
the word of the Lord the heavens were established’. Thus 
the starting point for the weeks is placed at the beginning 
of history by an utterly unwarranted assumption. It is easy 
to see that in this way Origen could read almost any conceiv- 
able meaning into a text. The phrase, ‘“‘to return and to 
build Jerusalem’, he refers to Christ’s coming. An allegorical 
interpretation is placed upon the street and the wall that 
are mentioned in Daniel. The street was the way of righteous- 
ness in which Christ moved, and the wall which he erected 
is the wall “from the top of which he is preached’. Just what 
Origen meant by this last phrase is difficult to tell. It may 
be that he intends to point out Jesus’ life of obedience under 
the figure of a wall, or perhaps his entire work which serves 
as a basis for the preaching of the gospel message. But what- 
ever he may intend in detail, it is clear that he does not make 
any reference whatsoever to the historical event of the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity and the rebuilding 
of the city that took place at that time. This event which ~ 
is SO prominent a feature in most expositions of the prophecy, 
Origen omits altogether. While he recognizes that the first 
sixty-nine weeks are composed of two periods of seven and 
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sixty-two weeks each, he does not offer any explanation of 
the fact, but takes them together as representing the era 
from the creation to the advent of Christ. 

In this manner, then, does Origen account for the first 
sixty-nine weeks or 4830 years. Let us now outline the events 
of this period. Jesus is the ‘‘Christ the leader’? who returns 
and builds the city in a spiritual sense, as we have already 
seen. The sealing of vision and prophecy is connected with 
the work of John the Baptist since he was the last to enjoy 
these gifts. The anointing of the holy of holies is also taken 
as a reference to Christ. It is not clear what event Origen 
has in mind in connection with the anointing. The most 
probable identification is with the baptism of Jesus, for Origen 
mentions the anointing immediately after, and in connection 
with, the remarks about John the Baptist and the sealing 
of vision and prophecy: ‘“‘Then when vision and the prophecy 
were sealed, Christ, the only begotten holy of holies was 
anointed”. All this it should be remembered is still within 
the last part of the sixty-two weeks. So also are the ending 
of sin, the canceling of unrighteousness, and the introduction 
of eternal justice. These things were all accomplished at the 
death and resurrection of Christ, for Origen says: ‘For the 
sin of the people was done away, because he was also aban- 
doned by God. And truly their sin was sealed, for the un- 
righteousness of the believers was canceled and after its 
cancellation, eternal life was introduced in Christ”’ (tdem, p.80). 
The word, ‘‘abandoned (derelictus)”, is definitely reminiscent 
of the cry of Jesus upon the cross, and is certain evidence 
that Origen was pointing to the crucifixion. The cutting off 
of the unction is also placed in this period in a rather strange 
sentence of Origen in which he explains also the reason for 
the troublous times mentioned in Daniel. He also preserves 
the Jewish identification of the unction as a reference to the 
office of high-priest. His words are, ‘“The times of the people 
are emptied, because during the sixty-two weeks. ... there 
is removed from the people the anointing which was in the 
temple, that there should not be judgment now among them”’ 
(idem, p. 81). In about 40 B.C. the last of the Asmonaean 
line of high-priests was overthrown as the real ruling power 
in Jerusalem, and the Herodian dynasty of kings was placed 
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on the throne by the Roman empire which in 63 B.C. had 
subjugated Judaea. After this event the office of the high- 
priest never recovered its political preeminence. It is this 
fact that Origen identifies as the removal of the unction, and 
the “emptied” times are due to the Roman domination and 
its consequent evils. This is not unusual in patristic liter- 
ature, but the combination with the identification of the 10D 
in vs. 25 as Christ is unique. We find in the Hebrew text the 
word 11°¥) occurring twice. Vs. 25 speaks of 1°W the leader, 
and vs. 26 of the cutting off of 1°W. Asa rule the one identi- 
fication covers both the cases. Eusebius, writing later, under- 
stands it as a reference to the establishment and the overthrow 
of the post-exilic high-priesthood. Others interpret it as the 
appearance and death of Christ. But Origen interprets the 
word as Christ in vs. 25, and as the high-priesthood in vs. 26. 
There is, however, a reason for this in the text that he used. 
There two different words are used for the translation of W2. 
In the Latin of Jerome’s translation of Origen, we have 
Christus used in vs. 25, and unctio in vs. 26. Undoubtedly 
back of these words lie Xpuorés and xpioua in the original 
of the lost Greek text of Origen. 

We have now brought the development of Origen’s thought 
through the events of the first sixty-nine weeks although 
we have not shown why these events are to be placed in this 
period rather than in the last week. That this is so, however, 
is plain from the fact that Origen views the seventieth week 
as having its beginning at Pentecost and extending seventy 
years from that point. We may know that this is Origen’s 
construction from several different lines of argument. In the 
first place, he specifically identifies the confirming of the 
covenant with the descent of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost. He also construes “‘week”’ as the subject of ‘‘confirmed”’. 
This fact renders likely the supposition that the confirming 
covers the entire week, and thus argues for Pentecost as the 
beginning of the seventieth week. Secondly, Origen views 
the middle of the week as the time of the destruction of the 
temple and the city. This is the removal of the sacrifice and 
the libation and the introduction of desolation that shall 
last until the end of the world. He means, of course, the de- 
struction accomplished by Vespasian. We have already seen 
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that Clement and Tertullian posited this event as the terminus 
ad quem of the last week, but Origen is the first to place it 
at the middle of the week. Now a half-week in Origen’s 
system is thirty-five years, and the proof of our interpretation 
of Origen is in his endeavor to show that the destruction of 
Jerusalem took place thirty-five years after Pentecost, or the 
Ascension which amounts to practically the same thing. He 
quotes Phlegon, a chronicler, to the effect that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem took place forty years after the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar, the year of Jesus’ baptism accord- 
ing to Luke iii. He then goes on to explain, ‘“‘Deduct, then, 
about three years of the preaching of the Lord and the time 
of his resurrection ... and you will discover that about half 
the week ... is completed” (idem, p. 79). The significant 
thing is the subtracting from the week of all the time up to 
the Ascension in order to obtain the thirty-five years of the 
half-week. This absolutely excludes the possibility of our 
placing the beginning of the week earlier than the Ascension. 
If we consider this in the light of his remarks concerning the 
day of Pentecost, we must conclude that for Origen the sev- 
entieth week in all likelihood began with the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the gathered church. 

Regarding the events of the seventieth week, we have seen 
that the destruction of the city occurs in the middle of the 
week, approximately thirty-five years after the week begins. 
This is the removal of libation and sacrifice that is predicted 
in Daniel. Origen connects the “‘prince that shall come’”’ with 
this destruction. He does not, as many do, identify him with 
the destroying agent, but with the Jewish king who was on 
the throne when the destruction came. He gives the names 
of Herod and Agrippa, but he is not certain which is the 
proper name of the king. Origen is, however, very careful 
to distinguish this prince from Christ. His last paragraph 
is devoted to establishing this. 

Thus in Origen we find the most detailed construction of 
the Seventy Weeks so far to appear in the writings of the 
fathers. There is, however, one point that is not made clear. 
Origen has little to say about the end of the seventieth week. 
If the destruction of Jerusalem marks the middle of the week, 
the end of the week must come about 105 A.D. There is no 
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startling event at this date to mark the close of an epoch. 
As a matter of fact, Origen has very little to say about events 
after the middle of the week. The middle of the week intro- 
duces desolation upon the temple that is to remain until the 
end of the world, but there is no indication that the status 
of this desolation undergoes any change, after thirty-five 
years, that could be construed as marking the end of the week. 
It is possible that Origen conceived of the last half week as 
extending until the end of the world. Certainly his failure 
to mention any specific end for the week, and his discussion 
of the end of the world might point to such a conclusion. 
There is, however, a strong objection to this interpretation 
of Origen’s words. This lies in the fact that Origen speaks 
of the last week as specifically seventy years, and of the 
entire period as 4900 years. If he intended the last half-week 
to be construed as an indefinite period of time, it would be 
highly unlikely that these specific figures would be used. The 
most that can be said is that a certain amount of confusion 
exists at this point. It may very well reflect a parallel confu- 
sion in Origen’s thought on the matter beyond which we 
cannot hope to go in our pursuit of Origen’s meaning. 

By way of appendix to our discussion, we should note a 
reference in Jerome to Origen’s Stromata.*? These words are 
quoted, “‘The times from the first year of Darius, son of 
Assuerus, to the advent of Christ ought to be carefully ex- 
amined as to how many years there are, and as to what things 
are said to have occurred in them, and it ought to be seen 
whether we can adjust them to the advent of the Lord.” 
The tenth volume of the Stromata to which this quotation 
is assigned is not extant so we may not know how this state- 
ment was developed. From Jerome’s comments, however, it 
appears likely that no more was said in the Stromata on this 
matter. This sentence is enough, however, for us to see that 
it represents an alternative construction to the one we have 
outlined above. The Seventy Weeks are not designated, but 
the reference to the first year of Darius points to Daniel ix. 
The difficulty here is that Origen seems to be positing this 
first year of Darius when Daniel received the vision as the 


10 Commentaria in Danielem, MPL, tom. XXV, col. 574. 
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terminus a quo of the reckoning. This is hardly in agreement 
with what he has developed in the Commentary on Matthew. 
What we have is probably an illustration of a change of opin- 
ion or of the fact that a prolific writer like Origen cannot 
always remember what he has written earlier. For our pur- 
poses, however, we may regard the remarks on Matthew as 
representative of Origen’s views since they were produced in 
his later years and are obviously the result of more careful 
attention on his part. 


VI. 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER ORIGEN 


After the comments of Origen, we find no new discoveries 
of any great magnitude on the subject of the interpretation 
of the Seventy Weeks. The two schools of thought on the 
subject have found rather distinct expression, the eschato- 
logical interpretation in Hippolytus, and the historical school 
in the formulation of Origen. By the latter term, I mean to 
indicate the method which finds the full completion of the 
weeks at or near the first advent of Christ. The patristic 
expressions from Origen on, by and large, fall into this 
category. Some find the terminus ad quem in the birth, 
others at the crucifixion or ascension, and still others at the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. The most significant 
exception to this rule is found in the writings of Julius Hilar- 
ianus about the year 397 A.D. He is the first patristic writer 
to adopt a non-Messianic interpretation of the Seventy Weeks. 
By virtue of this, Hilarianus is usually reckoned as the fore- 
runner of the modern critical attitude toward the prophecy 
of Daniel ix. We shall say more about him later, however. 

Julius Africanus seems to be the next father after Origen 
to touch on the subject of the Seventy Weeks. His work on 
chronology is but imperfectly preserved, and we are indebted 
to Eusebius for the fragment that deals with our subject.” 
Africanus is chiefly taken up with a discussion of the terminus 
a quo of the weeks and the method of reckoning so that exactly 


™ MPG, tom. X, col. 80. 
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490 years are obtained. It is clear, however, that he placed 
a decidedly Messianic interpretation upon the passage: ‘“That 
the passage speaks then of the advent of Christ, who was to 
manifest Himself after seventy weeks, is evident’. Further, 
it is difficult to make out any specific identifications on 
Africanus’ part of the events mentioned in the prophecy. 
He merely says that ‘‘from the Saviour’s time are transgres- 
sions abrogated, and sins brought to an end. And through 
remission, moreover, are iniquities, along with offences, blotted 
out by expiation; and an everlasting righteousness is preached, 
different from that which is by the law, and visions and proph- 
ecies are until John, and the Most Holy is anointed.” It is 
plain from this that the holy of holies is taken as Christ, 
and that there is a general reference to Christ’s work of re- 
demption, but on more specific details he is silent. He does 
not mention the last week as distinct from the others, nor 
can we gather anything as to the unction or the prince that 
shall come, or the covenant that was confirmed with many. 
What is clear, however, are the two termini of the weeks. 
The starting point he makes the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia when Nehemiah received permission to rebuild 
the city. From this point to the sixteenth year of Tiberius 
Caesar he calculates as 475 years. The sixteenth year of 
Tiberius is assumed to be the year of Jesus’ baptism by John, 
and this is the terminus of the weeks. How he obtains 
seventy weeks of years from 475 years is the question which 
arises at this point, and Africanus’ solution of this problem 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of his treatment. He 
points out that the Hebrews reckoned years on the basis of 
true lunar months, and hence their year was exceeded by a 
solar year to the extent of 1114 days. From these figures 
it can be calculated that 475 solar years would be equal to 
490 years according to the Hebrew calendar. Thus he very 
neatly makes the years come out perfectly according to his 
calculations. 

Eusebius, a little over 100 years after the Chronography of 
Africanus, is the next father to take up the matter of the 
Seventy Weeks. He treats the subject rather fully in his 
Demonstratio Evangelica, Book VIII. His purpose there is 
apologetic, and he uses the fulfillment of the prophecy to 
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establish the authenticity of the gospel story. His termini 
are the first year of Cyrus king of Persia and a point three 
and one-half years after the crucifixion of Christ. At least 
this is the system of reckoning that he develops in the body 
of his discussion. There is a passing reference to an alternate 
method but it was apparently discarded. This alternate reck- 
oning is from the second year of Darius to the reign of Herod. 
The first seven weeks of the prophecy he takes as extending 
from Cyrus to Darius. In this period of forty-nine years 
the temple is rebuilt and the priesthood is restored. He follows 
the earlier custom of identifying the 1° with the office of 
the high-priest. Thus he is able to place the entire fulfillment 
of vs. 25 after the first seven weeks. Then the sixty-two 
weeks extend from Darius to Pompey, the Roman general 
who subjugated Judaea in 63 B.C. This Pompey is “‘the prince 
that shall come’. He and his people destroyed Jerusalem 
and constituted the fulfillment of vs. 26. Eusebius puts all 
the fulfillment of vs. 26 in “an indeterminate space of time” 
between the end of the sixty-nine weeks and the beginning 
of the last week. In this period the unction is cast out. Here 
Eusebius co'tinues the identification of TW as the priest- 
hood, and “..—s the fulfillment of the words, ‘‘And after the 
threescore aiid two weeks shall the anointed one be cut off, 
and shall have nothing’, in the murder of Hyrcanus, the 
last of the Hasmonaean priests. As to the phrase, “and shall 
have nothing”’, he.reads it from the Greek text, kal kpiwa ovx 
éoriv év ait@. This is understood to refer to the lack of judg- 
ment and justice with which the priesthood was thereafter 
administered. 

In regard to the last week, we have some rather distinct 
views in Eusebius. We must recall that the last week does 
not follow immediately upon the sixty-ninth, but comes after 
the “indeterminate space of time” in which the events of 
vs. 26 are being fulfilled. This last week, then, covers a period 
of seven years that extend from three and one-half years 
before the crucifixion to three and one-half years after it. 
During this period of seven years Christ is confirming a cov- 
enant with many through his personal ministrations. The 
seven years are obtained by counting three and one-half years 
of the public ministry and a similar length of time for the 
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ministry of the risen Christ. This calculation is arrived at 
by a rather peculiar exegesis of the New Testament expres- 
sion, ‘‘being seen of them forty days’. Eusebius holds that 
three and one-half years intervened between the resurrection 
and the ascension, but that the Lord appeared to the dis- 
ciples on only forty different days of that three and one-half 
year period. This reckoning puts the suffering of Christ in 
the middle of the week. It is this event which causes the 
sacrifice and the libation to cease, and the rending of the veil 
introduces the abomination of desolation upon the temple 
which is to remain until the end of time. 

Thus we have briefly sketched Eusebius’ interpretation of 
the Seventy Weeks. In some ways it is an admirable con- 
struction. The prophecy is taken in strict order, and the 
interpretation is exceedingly easy to follow. The fulfillment 
of vss. 25, 26, and 27 of the prophecy are taken in order and 
matched with the three divisions of the weeks. Thus vs. 25 
is complete at the end of seven weeks, vs. 26 at the end of 
sixty-two, and vs. 27 at the end of one week. The most obvious 
flaw is, of course, the forced construction of the post-resur- 
rection period, but among the many extremes we find in the 
patristic writings such a mild aberration does not loom large. 
This also can be said for Eusebius. His is the first interpre- 
tation to be encountered that clearly identifies all the elements 
in the prophecy and assigns them to a specific place. It is 
really the first complete and wholly self-consistent interpre- 
tation to be found in patristic literature. 

After Eusebius we encounter, among others, Apollinaris of 
Laodicaea and Julius Hilarianus before we arrive at St. 
Augustine who will serve as the terminus for our discussion. 
Apollinaris whose work dates from about 360 A.D. is chiefly 
of interest as a curiosity. He really belongs in the eschato- 
logical classification, although his construction is quite far 
removed from that of Hippolytus. He held that the Seventy 
Weeks define the time between the two advents of Christ, 
and are to be counted from the birth of Jesus. Thus it can 
be seen that Apollinaris expected Christ to return in a little 
more than one hundred years from the time in which he was 
writing. In this way Apollinaris has placed himself in the po- 
sition of being the only father that we canbe sure was wrong. 
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As Jerome writing in 407 sagely remarked, ‘“‘Now if those of 
succeeding generations happen not to see these fulfilled at 
the stated time, they will be compelled to seek another solu- 
tion, and will charge the elder with error’’.” 

Julius Hilarianus whom we have mentioned already as the 
forerunner of the modern critical position wrote about 397 
A.D. He is the first literary source for the non-Messianic 
type of interpretation. In his Chronologia, sections X and 
XI, we find his formulation which can be put very briefly. 
He takes the first year of Darius, when Daniel received the 
vision, as the starting point of the reckoning and finds the 
end in the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes. This is rather 
accurate chronology since the years between these two rulers 
were just about 490, and this is no doubt the reason for the 
adoption of this view by the critics. Of course it means an 
abandonment of all Messianic implications and is usually 
accompanied by a late dating for Daniel. As to the internal 
events, Hilarianus has but a few passing references. The end 
of the first seven years is marked by the return of the people 
from captivity and the anointing of the holy of holies in the 
temple. Apparently, Hilarianus takes the term, holy of holies, 
quite literally as referring to the portion of the temple that 
was so designated. The reference in vs. 25 to “the anointed 
one the prince’ is interpreted as a reference to Zerubbabel 
who was the leader of the first return of the Jews. The last 
week covers the seven years from the 141st to the 148th year 
of the Greek rule in Judaea. The event that marks the mid- 
dle of the week is the pollution of the temple by Antiochus 
which introduced the abomination of desolation in the form 
of heathen images in the temple. In this fashion, then, does 
Hilarianus set the example for the non-Messianic construc- 
tion of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel. 

After Hilarianus, we find Jerome treating this passage in 
his lengthy commentaries on the Scriptures. Since, however, 
Jerome does not develop an interpretation of his own, but 
contents himself with giving a history of the interpretation, 
we shall not enter into a discussion of him here. 

We shall close our survey with an examination of the views 
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of that illustrious father, Augustine. These views find ex- 
pression in his 199th epistle. This letter is a part of Augus- 
tine’s correspondence with one Hesychius. Hesychius has 
questioned Augustine about the fulfillment of the Seventy 
Weeks, and seems to be an adherent of the futurist school of 
interpretation. With this interpretation, Augustine differs 
sharply. His argument is not elaborate. It is merely this: 
All of the prophecy of the Seventy Weeks was fulfilled at 
Christ’s first advent; therefore, it is not to be expected that the 
events will occur again at the second advent. He rather shrewd- 
ly points out that the description of events in the prophecy 
is much more applicable to Christ’s first coming when he 
came to suffer than it is to his second coming in triumph. 
In this I think Augustine scores a very true point against 
the futurist school. This, however, constitutes about all of 
Augustine’s contribution to the matter. He is not concerned 
with expounding the passage at any great length to Hesychius. 
We can infer from certain statements that he takes the events 
of the last week as finding their fulfillment in the activity 
of Christ at his first advent, ‘‘For at the end of the age Christ 
will not need to be anointed or put to death, in order that 
this prophecy of Daniel may then be expected to be fulfilled’”’ 
(col. 912). But this is the nearest that we can come to mak- 
ing specific identifications in Augustine. 

We have now seen the development of thought on this 
matter from the beginning down through Augustine. We 
have seen the formation of two definite schools of interpre- 
tation and the first stirrings of a third. All the later develop- 
ments in Christian literature will be found to fit into one of 
these categories. The later developments are, by and large, 
adaptations of earlier views, and are worthy of study for 
the picture that they present of the growth of ideas. The 
later period, however, can scarcely match in interest this 
earlier era in which we see the foundations being laid of that 
which is to follow. The study of the early fathers will always 
remain highly interesting, as well as rewarding, labor. 


Volga, South Dakota. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp: The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (The Library 
of Living Philosophers, Volume V). Evanston and Chicago: North- 
western University. 1944. xvi, 815. $4.00. 


In this volume a score of writers are “brought discordantly together in 
an endeavor to make still clearer the already clearest contemporary writer 
on philosophy and science in English”. Of the twenty or more essays, by 
far the most interesting and most readable are My Mental Development and 
Reply to Criticisms, contributed by Mr. Russell himself. By reading these 
contributions the careful reader may obtain a fairly accurate notion of Mr. 
Russell’s position. If in addition the reader should be interested in why 
some of Mr. Russell’s intellectual inferiors agree or disagree with him, he 
may read whatever of the main body of the book his fancy chooses. This 
is not to say that all the other contributors are Mr. Russell's inferiors. 
Notable exceptions are G. E. Moore, John Laird, Albert Einstein, and 
Hans Reichenbach. ; 

At the age of fifteen, so Mr. Russell tells us, he still believed in God, 
because he considered the argument from a first cause to be a sound one. 
In fact he was passionately interested in religion, and examined with apolo- 
getic fervor all the arguments for God, freedom, and inmortality. But asa 
result of the influence of J. S. Mill and Cambridge University he eventually 
abandoned the quest for certainty in these matters, and has since refused 
to give serious attention to religious conceptions and problems. At one 
time he had the ambition, inspired by his reading of Hegel, to write a com- 
plete philosophy of the sciences. Unfortunately, upon reading what Hegel 
has to say in his Greater Logic about mathematics, he decided that what 
Hegel said was nonsense. Asa result he repudiated Idealism generally and, 
under the influence of G. E. Moore, reverted to common sense “‘uninflu- 
enced by philosophy or theology’. His next and most successful venture 
was in the field of symbolic logic. 

Mr. C. D. Broad’s remark that “‘Mr Russell produces a different system 
of philosophy every few years”’ (pp. 57 f.) is both a half-truth and an ex- 
aggeration. The fact is that Mr. Russell has never bothered to write a 


system of philosophy in the traditional sense. But that is not to say that 
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his thinking is entirely without a radiating center. Irrespective of the 
periods to which writers about him may wish to consign his thinking, he 
has kept the faith with respect to at least two beliefs, viz., (1) that science — 


especially physics — represents a true account of the world in so far as our 
world can be known; and (2) that the proper method of philosophic thinking 
is that of analysis. 

Mr. Russell’s chief contribution to contemporary philosophy is in the 
field of logic, where he easily stands out as a master. In other branches of 
philosophy he can be brilliant and suggestive, but one would hardly call him 
an authority. A safe generalization is that we see him at his best in logic 
and the philosophy of science, and at his worst in moral philosophy and the 
philosophy of religion. Had it not been for his work in logic and the philos- 
ophy of science, it is doubtful that his contributions to ontology, epistemol- 
ogy, and political and social philosophy would have attracted the attention 
which they have. His Principles of Mathematics (1903), Principia Math- 
ematica (1910-13), in which he collaborated with Whitehead, and Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Philosophy (1919) are monumental works of rare 
achievement; they are more than sufficient to give him his rating as one of 
the outstanding contemporary writers in the field of philosophy. On the 
other hand, many of his expressed opinions in fields other than logic have, 
even today, little more than historical value. 

Needless to say, the new logic does not have the revolutionary signifi- 
cance in philosophy that the theory of relativity has-in astronomy and 
physics. In fact most of symbolic logic is of significance to the professional 
logician only. For example, Volume I of the Principia deals inter alia with 
the so-called incomplete symbols, one type of which is the denoting phrase. 
Consider the sentence, ‘“‘The round square does not exist’. Clearly this is 
a true proposition, but as it stands it denies the existence of an object called 
“the round square”. But if there is an object called ‘‘the round square” it 
will be contradictory to say that it does not exist. To avoid an impasse of 
this sort we must analyze the proposition in such a way “‘that what was the 
grammatical subject shall have disappeared’’. Let us, therefore, substitute 
the propositional function, “it is false that there is an object x which is 
both round and square’. We now have a statement in which the pseudo- 
object ‘“‘round square’”’ does not enter as a denotatum of the verbal symbols. 

Now this introduction-of the propositional function is a significant step 
from the point of view of the logician, but it will hardly impress the layman. 
Obviously, it would never occur to him that the statement, ‘‘The Swiss 
navy does not exist’”’ involves a contradiction. Consequently to him Mr. 
Russell’s resolution of the contradiction will look suspiciously like pulling 
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a rabbit out of a hat after first putting him in there. For whenever the 
average man says that the Swiss navy does not exist, he is merely trying 
to express grammatically what to his mind is quite clear, and that is that 
“there just ain’t no Swiss navy”. 

With respect to the sciences Mr. Russell’s attitude tends to be positiv- 
istic. He accepts the truths of physics on a common sense basis. He real- 
izes, however, that contemporary physics is not the last word in knowledge 
of the physical world, and that one hundred years hence physics will prob- 
ably be even less sure of itself than it is today. Nor does he take too se- 
riously the more daring speculations of individual physicists. Nevertheless 
he thinks it reasonable to assume as true whatever the consensus of phys- 
icists advises us to assume as true. Of course, outside his specialty the 
physicist has no authority. Just what the epistemological and metaphysical 
implications of an accepted theory in physics seem to be, is for the philoso- 
pher to determine — if he knows enough about physics. But the fact 
remains that physics rests upon observation and inferences from observa- 
tion. Mr. Russell, therefore, proposes to regard a scientific inference as 
valid if trained scientific common sense regards it as valid. In the final 
analysis, he holds, the only genuine knowledge we have about the world 
in which we live is the sort of knowledge that is guided by the canons of 
scientific inference. True knowledge has to do with the factual, and the 
factual is strictly a matter of empirical evidence. The ultimate appeal is 
to the testimony of the senses of many reasonable people over a period 
of many years. 

Taking the results of the more exact sciences for granted, and assuming 
the common sense view with respect to the objective reality of the physical 
world, Mr. Russell’s theory of knowledge naturally centers about the 
causal theory of perception. Sense perception, he believes, represents a 
change both in the appropriate sense organs and in the brain, and this 
change is initiated from without. In the case of visual perception, for 
example, electro-magnetic waves of a certain frequency produce effects in 
us. Obviously the relation here is a casual one. The physical object which 
we see is earlier than our seeing it. Now our experience of seeing i. e., the 
sense-datum, appears to have properties which the seen object does not 
have. Clearly, therefore, what we see, 4. e., the sense-datum, is within our 
brain. Now inasmuch as the object that “caused” the sense-datum is not 
within our brain, we do not actually “‘see”’ the object. 

Is the percept, 7. e., the thing seen, a portion of the brain? The answer 
is, No. Any piece of matter, according to Mr. Russell, is a system of events, 
and if this piece of matter is as small as possible, the events of which it is 
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composed will overlap, that is, they will be ‘‘compresent’”’. Now the events 
in a percept may overlap with the events in the nervous system, and this 
may give the percept a position in the brain of the perceiver. The event is 
then ‘in the brain” but not a part of the brain. Consequently, such things 
as thoughts and feelings may be said to be members of the atoms of the 
brain. 

In fairness to Mr. Russell it should be noted that it is almost impossible 
to present his views briefly without avoiding the appearance of caricature. 
Many of his conclusions when stated apart from his analysis of fact seem 
trivial, paradoxical, and even fantastic. In this respect some of his state- 
ments are not unlike some of the more startling implications of the theory 
of relativity. On the other hand, it seems doubtful that Mr. Russell’s 
theory of knowledge is an improvement upon a much older theory which 
combines the common sense notion of correspondence with coherence and 
probability. That common sense, science, and, ultimately, philosophy 
require anything more is not obvious. 

The sort of thing that Mr. Russell has tried to do may become clearer 
when we consider his so-called justification of physics as a truly empirical 
science. Independently Russell and Frege succeeded in reducing math- 
ematics to arithmetic, and arithmetic to logic, and thereby demonstrating 
that mathematics and logic are continuous. But Mr. Russell insisted that 
it would be insufficient merely to show that mathematical formulae could 
be reduced to logical propositions. An adequate reductionism should be 
able to do justice to the application of mathematics to common experience. 
It should conform to our everyday practical application of arithmetic to 
things, to “‘our experience in counting’’. Also it should enable us to deter- 
mine just what we mean by certain unanalyzed mathematical concepts 
and propositions which are assumed uncritically by mathematicians and 
physicists. 

Encouraged by the tremendous success of the technique employed by 
himself and Whitehead in the Principia, Russell proposed to apply it to 
the traditional problems of time, space, mind, matter, and so on. His 
question was this. What is the physical status of entities such as points in 
space, instants of time, particles of matter, and so on, indicated by the 
symbols of the natural sciences? If physics, for example, is a truly empirical 
science, these entities ought to be observable. But we seem to observe 
only immediate sense-data and their spatio-temporal relationships. Mr. 
Russell, therefore, proposed to define these entities in terms of sense-data. 
For example, electro-magnetic waves could be expressed as functions of 
color, rather than the other way around, as is customary in physics. By 
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thus substituting the empirically given for the theoretically hypostatized 
one could validate the claim of science that it is really empirical. 

The precise empirical entities which were to validate the sciences as 
empirical were determined by a double process. By means of the Cartesian 
method of doubt Mr. Russell obtained his ultimate experiential entities, 
such as sense-data and universals; and by means of the method of hypoth- 
esis he obtained his “‘ultimate inferred entities’, such as physical objects, 
minds, and “unperceived events’. Regarding unperceived events the 
question might arise, How do we know them? The answer was that if we 
assume the causal theory of perception we can infer them as continuous 
with perceptual events, and that if we assume the theory of neutral monism 
we can infer them as similar to perceptual events. What then are the 
empirical entities which appear to have the properties theoretically required 
of such things as points, instants, electrons, waves, and so on? Here Mr. 
Russell exhibited considerable ingenuity. For example, in his interpretation 
of the concept of a point in terms of empirical entities he came to the con- 
clusion that the empirical objects which clearly have, or at least involve, 
the geometrical properties required of points are the so-called sense-data. 
Now in examining the obvious properties of sense-data he discovered the 
relation of ‘‘enclosure”’, in consequence of which he decided that points 
would have to be defined in terms of sense-data and the relation of enclosure 
(pp. 109 f.). This he accomplished by the aid of six “hypotheses”’. 

The ingenuity displayed by Mr. Russell in this connection is little short of 
amazing. Yet one does not quite escape the impression that these ‘“‘hypoth- 
eses” are somewhat made to order, and that if Mr. Russell’s preposses- 
sions had been idealist or voluntarist he would with equal facility have 
discovered the required geometrical properties of points in such things as 
concepts and volitions. Furthermore, Mr. Russell would probably not 
wish to extend this particular application of the method of analysis to the 
theories of science. For he might then face the embarrassing prospect of 
having to validate two unreconcilable concepts within the same theory — 
e. g., the contemporary makeshift theoretical account of the facts of light. 
However, when he applies his method to electrons and waves he seems to 
come dangerously close to validating a theory, and a theory today may 
have little more than historical importance tomorrow. Whether what 
Mr. Russell is attempting to do has any significance for the scientist is, 
of course, another matter. Quite probably the average physicist will be 
inclined to smile at the suggestion that philosophically his science requires 
validation as a truly empirical science. Of course, Mr. Russell’s answer 
would be that that is entirely irrelevant. 
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Here we may note Mr. Einstein’s brief but valuable contribution to the 
series of essays in the present volume. Russell, so Mr. Einstein believes, 
is a victim of “metaphysical fear’. True, we can not gain knowledge of 
reality by pure speculation alone; nevertheless, we must use concepts, and 
it is obvious that we do not get them through the senses. Logic, however 
refined and complicated, is incapable of bridging the gap between concepts 
and propositions on the one hand, and sensory experience on-the other. 
Furthermore sense-data seem more abstract than things, and it is surely 
dogmatic to say that qualities constitute the raw material of the senses. 
Geometrical relations, for example, do not seem to be relations between 
qualities. 

The quantum theory and the theory of relativity, according to Mr. 
Russell, have made superfluous such concepts as “things” and “pieces of 
matter’ moving in a three-dimensional space. Consequently, we now 
think — or are supposed to think — in terms of a four-dimensional world 
of events in space-time. In this four-dimensional world “things’’ are re- 
garded as series of events controlled by certain causal laws, which it is the 
business of physics to discover. Mr. Russell assumes that these laws will 
apply not only to planets and machinery but also to men and animals. 
Of course, organisms are tremendously complex, so that in practice we are 
compelled to make use of other laws including, for example, those in the 
field of psychology. Also we do not know that these other laws are logically 
connected with those of physics, but we do know, Mr. Russell thinks, that 
they are of such a character as to permit us to accept as most probable the 
theory that living material, at least in its macroscopic form, ‘is subject 
to determinism. 

Accordingly, in 1921 Mr. Russell became a convert to the theory of 
neutral monism. His position today is that the dualism operative in the 
universe is a dualism, not of “‘stuff’’ or of entities, but of causal laws. He 
recognizes two irreducible kinds of causal laws, namely, the physical and 
the psychological. The mental and the material or, as Mr. Russell prefers, 
the psychological and the physical, differ only with respect to the arrange- 
ment and context of events. In a complete science the concepts of mind 
and matter would be replaced by the causal laws of events. That which 
we now call mind would be expressed as a construct of sensations and 
images, and that which we call matter would be expressed as a construct 
of sensations and unperceived events. 

Having reduced reality to sensations, percepts, and the causal laws of 
physics and psychology, Mr. Russell now faces the unenviable task of 
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explaining such matters as art, morality, and religion. What is their meta- 
physical significance, and how do they fit into Mr. Russell’s abstract little 
world of sensations and mathematics? The answer is that, of course, they 
do not fit in and that about the only thing to do is to dismiss them. And 
that is what Mr. Russell does, since to do anything else would have required 
an ingenuity which even he does not possess. Mr. Russell’s moral philos- 
ophy — if it is philosophy — is briefly this. The field of ethics should be 
regarded as a subdivision of psychology. Inasmuch as moral values are 
ultimately based upon the fact of desire, ethical propositions should be 
expressed in the optative mood. No theoretical arguments about them are 
possible. In the field of physics, for example, we can show evidence why 
we consider one view right and another wrong, or why we consider both 
wrong, or why we consider the evidence insufficient for any view at all. 
Not so in the field of ethics, where we are entirely concerned with desires 
and matters of taste, and where oratory is as legitimate as logic. Value is 
not a feature of the objective world; that is to say, since value is something 
conferred by human desire, it does not belong to the category of things 
which can be known scientifically. We can no more demonstrate that a man 
ought to desire monogamy than we can that he ought to desire cucumbers. 
Whatever we believe here must be dogmatically assumed, and just which 
assumptions are better or worse depends upon whether we do or do not 
like them. 

Obviously a serious argument with Mr. Russell here is out of the ques- 
tion. No one can prove to anyone already convinced otherwise that the 
difference between good and evil is something objective. Mr. Russell’s 
theory is of the kind usually referred to as silly; that is, it is one of those 
theoretical possibilities which no reasonable man would think of acting 
upon seriously and consistently. Mr. Buchler, the author of the essay on 
Mr. Russell’s moral theory, has no difficulty pointing out that Mr. Russell 
has himself inconsistently expressed ‘“‘emphatic ethical opinions”, espe- 
cially in his diatribes against certain moral doctrines and religious beliefs. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Buchler also invokes a variant of Kant’s moral argu- 
ment against Mr. Russell, apparently overlooking the fact that such an 
argument must be an irrelevance to anyone who refuses to accept the ob- 
jectivity of moral distinctions. Incidentally, Mr. Russell’s answer to Mr. 
Buchler’s criticism is a mere rationalization of his failure to avoid expressing 
ethical opinions. He says that he can not get rid of them without becoming 
dishonest with himself. No amount of logic, he argues, will ever persuade 


him that he ought to forego the “right to feel and express ethical passions”’. 
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Should others persist in calling him inconsistent, there will always be the 
consoling thought that ‘fan inconsistent system may well contain less 
falsehood than a consistent one” (p. 720). 

No, Mr. Russell as a moralist is decidedly not worth knowing. Here is 
his own confession: ‘‘I can only say that, while my own opinions as to ethics 
do not satisfy me, other people’s satisfy me still less’’ (p. 724). 

Mr. Russell’s opinions with respect to religion have even less intellectual 
dignity than his ideas about morals. In regard to his moral theory he can 
claim the company of the Sophists; in his opinions concerning religion, 
however, he descends to the intellectual level of the “village atheist’ found 
in certain kinds of American novels. The most casual reading of his es- 
sentially anti-clerical writings will reveal the fact that he has given only 
incidental attention to religious thought and practice. There is no evidence 
that he has ever consulted a really first class work on theology or the philos- 
ophy of religion. As Mr. Brightman, the author of the essay on Russell’s 
philosophy of religion, correctly observes, Mr. Russell’s religion ‘‘is ex- 
ternally apprehended and roughly understood” — not unlike the layman’s 
understanding of astronomy. When all is said, one must conclude that Mr’ 
Russell’s writings on the subject of religion are not worth the serious atten- 
tion of a theologian or even a well-informed layman. 

The following statements are samples of the kind of argumentation Mr. 
Russell employs in expressing his dislike of the Christian view of life and 
the world. (1) There are not the cogent intellectual grounds for belief in 
the existence of God such as we find for belief in, say, a fundamental con- 
cept in physics. (2) The Christian teaching that it is morally wicked not 
to believe Christian teaching is absurd on the face of it. (3) Jesus’ ‘‘vindic- 
tive fury against those who did not like his preaching” (“‘Ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?’’) hardly proclaims him 
as a man without sin. (4) The conception of a state of final unforgivenness 
contradicts the conception of an omnipotent God who controls our destinies 
and whose offspring, according to St. Paul, we are. (5) Jesus was guilty 
of cruelty in his treatment of the Gadarene swine. (6) Man as a member 
of the cosmic order is not only insignificant but, if we consider his destruc- 
tiveness and his bestiality toward his kind, worse than the animals. An 
omnipotent and good God would not have created such a sorry specimen 
as man to function as the bearer of his image. 

More interesting than Mr. Russell’s likes and dislikes concerning religion 
are Mr. Brightman’s reactions to them. For whatever it may be that Mr. 
Brightman is defending against the attacks of Mr. Russell, it is not the 
Christian religion. Mr. Brightman’s defence of religion is empirical, and 
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it may be summarized as follows. Religious experience constitutes a clue 
to the nature of ultimate reality — e. g., we know God is good because we 
see goodness in man. Theology need not demonstrate God’s existence as 
a logically necessary truth. All that may reasonably be required of it is 
that it show that God’s existence is probable and that, therefore, we have 
the right to believe. Considerations such as those involved in Kant’s 
moral argument make belief in the preservation of values intellectually 
respectable. Mr. Russell may have a good argument against an out of date 
theology, but he has apparently never taken the trouble to examine the 
intellectual virtues of the various non-Christian religions. Nor has he 
“examined the evidence for a God whose purpose is good, but whose power 
is limited”’ (p. 549). 

Mr. Russell has no difficulty in disposing of Mr. Brightman’s empirical 
theology. Empirically, so he argues, the fact of a need is no evidence of 
its eventual satisfaction. To reason from human experience to the reality 
of God's existence always involves an unexpressed premise, viz., that what- 
ever seem to us our deepest experiences cannot be deceptive. There are 
no valid empirical grounds for this premise. The old Scholastic proofs for 
the existence of God may have been fallacious, but in any case they are 
better than modern arguments based upon probability and the ‘‘right to 
believe’’. Of course, there are no conclusive arguments against the existence 
of God, but that does not help us very much when we require positive re- 
ligious beliefs on the basis of which to organize our lives. Furthermore, so 
Mr. Russell reasons, empirically speaking ‘‘if a world which is partly bad 
may have been created by a wholly benevolent God, a world which is partly 
good may have been created by a wholly malevolent Devil. Neither 
seems. . . likely, but the one is as likely as the other’’ (p. 727). Moreover, 
the argument that we can know God to be good because empirically we 
know men to be good cuts both ways. In fact we usually see more of men’s 
evil than we do of their good. Empirically, therefore, we would seem to 
have good grounds for believing in the existence of a personal devil. Would 
Mr. Brightman subscribe to so crude and naive a doctrine — assuming 
that he accepts the idea of a personal God, which seems doubtful? Finally» 
can it possibly be that Mr. Brightman accepts on empirical grounds the 
validity of the concept of a finite deity, and that he is wholly unaware of 
the arbitrariness and dogmatism to which this conception unavoidably 
leads? What, for example, is the empirical evidence against the existence 
of more than one finite God? 

In his final evaluation of Mr. Russell’s religion Mr. Brightman strains 
at a gnat, and swallows a camel. What, Mr. Brightman asks, is Mr. 
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Russell’s attitude, not toward this or that particular religion, but toward 
the essence of religion? And what is the essence of religion? According to 
Mr. Brightman, the essence of religion is simply the concern about values; 
their dignity, and their destiny. Therefore we may, in spite of himself, 
include Mr. Russell among the essentially religious. He is loyal to truth 
as he sees it, and he is devoted to human happiness, to justice, to freedom, 
and to “‘co-operation’’. He himself admits that religion has had a profound 
influence upon him. He has, in fact, a favorite text: ‘‘Thou shalt not follow 
the multitude to do evil’. He is “favorably disposed’ toward certain 
religious doctrines, such as humility, love of neighbor, and the ultimate 
superiority of the meek. He compliments the Gospels, for they teach 
respect for the individual, condemn extreme nationalism, and foster the 
democratic spirit. 

Upon careful analysis of Mr. Russell’s anti-religious utterances Mr. 
Brightman comes to the conclusion that Mr. Russell’s religion is based upon 
four essentials, namely, a ‘“‘sense of infinity’’, a ‘‘sense of membership in the 
whole”, “resignation”, and “social justice’. At bottom, therefore, Mr. 
Russell is more religious than his positivistic theories and his attacks upon 
traditional Christianity would lead one to suppose (p. 553). What Mr. 
Russell really wants, so Mr. Brightman assures us, is a religion based upon 
liberty, justice, and love. Does he not in his Principles of Social Recon- 
struction speak of the ‘“‘region of the spirit’’, and does he not tell us that the 
deepest end served by the life of the spirit is something beyond mankind, 
“such as God or truth or beauty”? Mr. Brightman concludes his survey of 
Mr. Russell's irreligion with a paean to the effect that at least in some of 
his moods “he is a genuine religious mystic, combining reverence and 
resignation with prophetic fervor” (p. 555). 

How does Mr. Russell react toward this embarrassing arrayal of eviden- 
tial interpretations against his prized irreligion? He does the gentlemanly 
thing by acknowledging Mr. Brightman asa truly religious man and admit- 
ting that his “‘essay on my philosophy of religion is a model of truly Chris- 
tian forbearance’’ (p. 725). Inasmuch as one good turn deserves another, 
Mr. Russell reciprocates by saying that the essence of religion consists in 
entertaining serious personal beliefs concerning the nature of the world 
and the conduct of life. Some form of personal religion, so Mr. Russell 
assures us, is “highly desirable” (p. 726) — ‘“‘And the same day Pilate and 
Herod were made friends together. . . .”” 

Naturally, this love feast does not interfere with Mr. Russell’s opinion of 
“the theology of any well known religion’’, and he remains convinced that 
“most churches at most times have done more harm than good”’ (p. 726). 
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Mr. Russell’s Reply to Criticisms is the last essay in the present volume. 
In it we find such lampoons as the following: ‘My difficulty arises from 
the fact that I do not recognize my own doctrines in Mr. B. . .’s caricatures”’ 
(p. 716). “Especially I agree with him whenever he criticizes the views of 
others. There are, however, some points as to which he seems to have 
misunderstood me”’ (p. 714). ‘It may be that my theory of matter is quite 
absurd, but at any rate it is not the theory that Mr. N... is refuting’ 
(p. 705). Statements such as these make one doubt the value of the present 
volume. An anthology of Mr. Russell’s writings, edited by himself and 
accompanied by his own explanatory notes, would be more profitable for 
the general reader who seriously wishes to be well informed about Mr. 
Russell’s philosophy. 

Ceci, De Borer 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Charles E. Raven: Good News of God. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1943. 104. 5/-. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. $1.25.) 


This is a small book of one hundred and four pages by Charles E. Raven, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. It consists of eight 
letters addressed to a close personal friend and was written in March, 
1943. 

In his preface the author claims that “the scheme of the letters ... is 
directly derived from the first eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The study of this great gospel first gave me an understanding of Chris- 
tianity; ... its relevance ... to our present situation seems manifest.”’ 
(p. 5). Throughout, the author under a strong sense of urgency and with 
considerable violence sets forth his conceptions of the failure of the church 
and the need in our day for the message of the first eight chapters of 
Romans. 

Probably most of us agree that these chapters in Romans constitute 
one of the most powerful passages in all Scripture. Certainly they are 
relevant to our day and one may be pardoned for turning with high hopes 
to such a book as this, expecting to find the mighty message of Paul re- 
affirmed and applied to this generation. In this hope we are completely 
disappointed. It is amazing how after centuries of biblical exegesis and 
doctrinal formulation an Anglican clergyman, a Cambridge professor, a 
highly educated and intelligent man can so misread what Paul has to say. 
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Dr. Raven has his views which he sets forth ably and with passion. We 
do not agree with his views but, at least in a measure, we understand how 
and why he holds them. What we completely fail to understand is how 
he can identify his views with those of the great apostle. It is regrettable 
when men reject Paul’s doctrine and preach heresy. It is much more 
regrettable when men preach heresy and claim it is Paul’s doctrine. 
Dr. Raven, writing from England in the fourth year of the world war, 
sees that our world has lost all sense of direction and the power to organize 
itself. Men tend to despair, and even in the field of religion there is a 
gospel of despair. The author reacts against these prophets of despair, 
as he calls them, much as Harold Ickes reacts against Republican candi- 
dates for high office. He empties the vials of his scorn and wrath upon 
them. He speaks of ‘‘the dull, bewildered futility of an inverted Pharisaism 
which prides itself on its own damnation, exalts Satan as lord of the earth, 
and thanks God for ‘the good news of original sin’”’ (p. 10). It is the new, 
youthful, pessimistic Barthian school against which Dr. Raven, repre- 
sentative of the old, evolutionary, optimistic liberalism, is so set. He 
opposes the Barthians because they make God an alien outsider and the 
world an arena of evil with no good in it except as it comes from the outside. 
As Calvinists, we agree that there is much justice in Raven’s strictures. 
The Barthians with their emphasis upon God as ‘‘the wholly other’ deny 
his immanence and thus remove him from our world. They do not hold 
the doctrine of common grace and so make the historical and natural 
world more evil than God has allowed it to become. There is an irrational, 
Manichaean despair in their gospel. But Dr. Raven opposes not on good, 
but on bad, grounds. His God is so immanently present in the world 
that He is practically identical with it. He holds to the existence of good 
forces in nature but in no real sense ascribes them to either special or 
common grace. They are inherent in nature itself. Two world wars with 
all their staggering evidence of human depravity have not convinced Dr. 
Raven that man is essentially evil and that there is no progression naturally 
towards a better world. He still clings to the emergent evolutionism, 
the optimistic view of man and the world, so prevalent in the days of his 
youth and will have none of ‘‘the morbidities of the North African Fathers” 
(p. 15). . 
In the second and third letters our author writes of the failures, respec- 
tively, of science and religion. Science has failed because it has interpreted 
nature in terms of matter and of mechanism. It has bowed God out. 
There being no truth nor moral law, men have logically taken the increased 
power science has given and perverted it to devilish ends. Dr. Raven is 
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obviously deeply interested in science and hopes it may be persuaded to 
enter into a postwar marriage with religion. Religion, moreover, has 
failed, too. In its obscurantism and opposition to science’s frank search 
for truth it has alienated scientists and left the field to atheistic materialism. 
Religion is also to be condemned for its denominationalism, its ecclesiasti- 
cism and its dogmatisms such as insistence upon the necessity of the 
“supernatural” or the authority of Bible or Pope or Church. With its 
trivial preoccupation with these things, the Church has no message for 
our day and deserves nothing but the contempt of honest seekers after 
truth. 

We would point out that Raven wants the scientist and the religionist 
to sit down together and by common investigation of the physical and 
spiritual worlds construct a religious view of life which will also be scien- 
tifically true. Both the scientist and his religious friend are original in 
their thought. They take the facts of their respective realms and from them 
construct truth. The facts exist apart from any Supreme Being who created 
them and the truth arrived at is not the revelation of any God but the 
product of human thought. God, for Raven, is no more than an aspect 
of reality. He works with us and in us but He is not the creator of all 
things; He does not speak with authority in His Word. Again we confess 
our inability to comprehend how the author can believe that Paul has 
such a God in view in the first three chapters of Romans. 

Having criticised science and religion for their failure, the author, in the 
fourth through the eighth letters, developes his own religious views. In the 
fourth letter he developes the idea that religion has a primitive and innocent 
beginning. Back of Moses with his tablets and elaborate ritual is the simple 
and primitive Abraham. Before creeds and cathedrals there is a simple 
religion of nature. In the sight of an autumn landscape, the sound of a 
bird, may there be a true religious experience. This is not all of religion 
but it is the beginning. All nature is sacramental; ‘creation is incarna- 
tion’”’, he says. In the following letter he speaks of the coming of Christ, 
laying considerable stress upon the Incarnation and referring to Christ 


and His sacrifice as ‘“‘the representative and climax of the creative process” 
(p. 69). It is interesting to see how Raven will allow nothing but identity 
or complete disparity. Either God must be identified with nature or He 
is not in nature at all. He will not allow that there can be a Sovereign God 


who creates nature and is present in it yet exists apart from it, so for him 


‘creation is incarnation’’. If this means anything it must mean that nature 
is a part of God. So Christ’s birth and death are interpreted in an evolu- 
tionary fashion as parts of cosmic process. 
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In the sixth letter he deals with the problem of the believer’s sinfulness. 
When we seek the good why do we the evil? There is throughout the book 
an awareness of sin coupled with denunciations of the “‘damnable heresy”’ of 
original sin. One of his strongest objections to the Barthians is their talk 
of ‘‘depravity”. It may seem strange that one who does not agree with 
Paul’s statement that we were by nature the children of wrath should have 
an awareness of sin. However, sin is such a present and persistent reality 
that it cannot be denied. Some account must be made of it. Certainly 
for Raven sin does not estrange from God; it does not damn the soul; it 
does not require the shedding of the blood of the Lamb of God. It isa 
dark aspect of reality with which we must struggle. That is about all. 
And just to struggle against it may be proof of release from it (p. 81). 

In the concluding letters there is much emphasis upon the Holy Spirit; 
of His dwelling in the Church as the Body of Christ; His power in the life 
of the Christian. He finds the Spirit in all aspirations towards truth and 


goodness. It is interesting to note that Raven defends the Greek apologists 


with their Logos doctrine and Neo-Platonism over against Athanasius, 
Augustine and the Reformers. The later theologians drew too strict a line 
between nature and grace; the earlier Greeks tended to find truth every- 
where. Again we see how completely our author denies any real revelation. 
The Holy Spirit is reduced to a sort of influence towards good, as universal 
and as impersonal as the sun. 

Perhaps we are prejudiced by our own theological position but it seems 
to us that this book is a rearguard action on the part of a retreating liber- 
alism against the victorious advance of neo-orthodoxy with its more 
realistic appraisal of man’s sin and depravity. The old liberalism is dying 
and we believe this book represents a lost cause. We only wish the neo- 
orthodoxy against which it so frequently contends were not basically 
as false. 


Joun P. CLELLAND 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Ernst Cassirer: An Essay on Man. An Introduction to a Philosophy of 
Human Culture. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. xi, 237. 
$3.00. 


Eminent philosopher Cassirer, now of Yale University, where he arrived 
from Berlin and Hamburg via Oxford and Gothenburg, brings along in 
this book a valuable piece of intellectual luggage. But Professor Cassirer 
heeds the request to travel light: he has repacked his three weighty 
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trunks labeled Philosophie der symbolischen Formen* into this slim English 
brief-case. The clarity and impact of the streamlined edition makes one 
fondly dream of a Utopia in which every philosopher would have to re- 
write his principal books — twenty-five years later for perspective, and 
in another language for brevity. 

Ernst Cassirer tells his students that when he first studied philosophy 
he floundered through Hegel with the greatest difficulty. But when he 
turned to the writings of Kant, all was changed. Here was direct, under- 
standable language. No better characterization of the professor’s maturest 
thought could be found than this picture of his youth — the student who 
found Kant refreshingly simple. In this book Cassirer approaches the 
problem of man and his culture from the powerful, unified viewpoint of 
a modern Kantian. The essay is developed with a fabulous wealth of 
learning and the systematizing energy of philosophic genius. The dis- 
cussions are in large measure argued by representative thinkers: Cassirer 
can always put his finger on an illuminating quotation giving characteristic 
expression to the opinion in question. Where he calls vast historic periods 
to the witness stand and extracts one-word testimonies, one may fear that 
the professor’s summarizing powers have carried him away, but even here 
one is aware of painstaking reflection. The generalizations may sometimes 
be arbitrary, but they are not hasty. 

The contents of so compact a book can scarcely be compressed further 
for review; much less can any adequate criticism be attempted here. This 
book should be purchased and studied. Our modern scientific culture is 
founded upon Kant. Professor Cassirer floodlights the foundation and 
the structural girders that rise from it. Such a book is of the greatest aid 
to discriminating Christian thinking. Though Professor Cassirer is not 
quite so explicit in presenting the contrast between the viewpoint of Kant- 
ian Criticism and that of dogmatic Christianity as more space would have 
permitted him to be, yet the distinction is clear-cut. 

Christian theology, we are told, was one among several faulty frames of 
reference by which men once sought to organize experience. The ancient 
world used the framework of metaphysics. When Christianity appeared 
with its emphasis on the absolute dependence of man on God, it aroused 
the violent hostility of Greek humanism which had made the absolute 
independence of man a paramount principle. But while the din of this 
struggle between Christianity and humanism, defying efforts at synthesis, 
reverberated to the beginning of modern times, it had lost its significance, 


t 3 vols., Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1923-29. 
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declares Cassirer, with the entrance of a new cosmology, the heliocentric 
system of Copernicus. Both classical metaphysics and Christian theology, 
we are told, had placed man at the center of the universe. ‘‘Both doctrines 
are convinced that there is a general providence ruling over the world 
and the destiny of man... All this is suddenly called into question by 
the new cosmology” (p. 13). Man is now “surrounded by a mute universe, 
by a world that is silent to his religious feelings and to his deepest moral 
demands” (p. 14). That this new understanding of the universe did result 
in a wave of skepticism appears evident. That such a reaction was rooted 
only in gross misunderstanding of Christian doctrine should be equally 
evident. It is the Psalmist who exclaims: ‘‘When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him?’’ (Psalm 8:3, 4). Copernicus no doubt shattered church 
traditions which had enshrined ignorance, but he only cleared the ground 
for the renewed realization of the Christian doctrine of the infinite sovereign 
God, whose glory is exalted above the heavens, before whom all nations 
are a drop in the bucket and fine dust on the balance. 

But what Cassirer regards as vital is not the discovery of new facts but 
rather the discovery of a “‘new instrument of thought’’— the scientific 
method. In the quest for a “‘general theory of man based on empirical 
observations and on general logical principles” (p. 13) the old Christian- 
humanistic antithesis is forever transcended. The new frame of reference 
finds its first clear expression in Kant. The metaphysical approach of 
Greek and Christian thought is renounced for an epistemological approach. 
Human experience is isolated from any antecedent reality and resolutely 
made the sole field of analysis. The forms of human experience strictly 
delimit reality for us. Since our experience is spatio-temporal we may 
forthwith declare: ‘‘Space and time are the framework in which all reality 
is concerned. We cannot conceive any real thing except under the condi- 
tions of space and time. Nothing in the world, according to Heraclitus, 
can exceed its measures — and these measures are spatial and temporal | 
limitations” (p. 42). It is of the essence of human thought to distinguish 
the real from the possible. It is by the manipulation of unreal concepts used 
as symbols that human culture advances, but it stultifies when these 
functional symbols are hypostatized as “real” entities. Metaphysics and 
dogma with their talk of Being fall into this psychologistic fallacy. When 
we seek the cause of the sense manifold in some underlying substance we 
are trapped in this error, for causality is a form of human thought and 
cannot be projected beyond experience. The phenomenal world has 
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existence, the noumenal world has only meaning. It is this absolute auton- 
omy of human experience that is the key to Kant, Cassirer, and in large 
measure our contemporary world. This autonomy holds not only for 
scientific experience, but also for ethical and aesthetic experience. It would 
be futile to deny that, in rejecting the metaphysical approach of humanism, 
the Critical method has nevertheless absorbed its spirit. The metaphysical 
skepticism implicit in the Critical method is from the Christian point of 
view a metaphysic none the less, even though a negative one. 

The basic functionalism of the Critical approach appears clearly even 
in the title and subtitle of this work. An essay on man must, from this 
view, be a study of human culture. “The philosophy of symbolic forms 
starts from the presupposition that, if there is any definition of the nature 
or ‘essence’ of man, this definition can only be understood as a functional 
one, not a substantial one. We cannot define man by any inherent prin- 
ciple which constitutes his metaphysical essence... Man’s outstanding 
characteristic, his distinguishing mark, is not his metaphysical or physical 
nature — but his work. It is this work, it is the system of human activities, 
which defines and determines the circle of ‘humanity’ ”’ (pp. 67 f.). Pro- 
fessor Cassirer therefore undertakes the study of myth and religion, 
language, art, history, and science to discover their basic forms, with a 
view to finding in the underlying unity of these forms a functional definition 
of man. 

The task completed, a concluding chapter summarizes the findings. 
From an ontological or metaphysical viewpoint no unity of culture can 
be found, decides our author. Indeed much of the effort of the analysis 
of the forms of culture has been devoted to demonstrating the independence 
of each form. However, the objective was not the discovery of a meta- 
physical unity of man as an existing being, but rather a functional unity 
of human experience. Such a unity is dialectic, demanding the coexistence 
of contraries. The unity of the forms of culture, and therefore of man, is 
not an identity of nature but a conformity of fundamental task. This 
fundamental function is that of social consciousness. Animals engage in 
social activities, but only man experiences social thought and feeling. This 
distinctively human area is the world of symbolism, the circle of which 
each form of culture is a sector. Social consciousness depends on a double 
act, of identification and discrimination. Man cannot be aware of his 
individuality except through the medium of society, yet he does not submit 
blindly to social rules, but has the creative power to change the forms of 
social life. Culture advances in proportion as creative individuality asserts 
its freedom in the social framework. The preponderance of one or the other 
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term of this polarity — the reproductive or the creative forces — deter- 
mines in large measure the character of every particular form of 
culture. 

Development takes place in each form of culture with the realization 
of the formal, symbolic character of its ideals. Each form must recognize 
its structural elements and utilize them to convey meaning, thereby 
calling forth an active response. When the symbols are regarded as ends 
in themselves, rather than means of social communication, progress dis- 
appears. Most backward of the cultural forms in this respect is myth- 
religion. Mythology is such a direct embodiment of the traditional forces, 
its forms so bypostatized that as a system it can only be left behind in 
cultural progress. Religion too was shackled by tradition and a mistaken 
metaphysical view of its ideals. But Kant correctly presents the freedom 
that true religion brings, when it is understood as the correlate of the 
autonomy of the human will, an imperative that sets a task, that is func- 
tional, from within, not metaphysical, from without.2, Dogmatic Christian 
theology sinks beneath the backwash of advancing culture to join the 
myths of Olympus. Kantian religion may remain, but it is far from the 
pinnacle of cultural primacy. That glorious height is reserved, of course, 
for science. 

“Science”, writes Cassirer’s enraptured pen, “‘is the last step in man’s 
mental development and it may be regarded as the highest and most 
characteristic attainment of human culture. It is a very late and refined 
product ... There is no second power in our modern world which may be 
compared to that of scientific thought” (p. 207). 

That which places science on the pedestal is that ‘‘It is science that 
gives us the assurance of a constant world” (ibid.). Science supplies the 
mov o7@ of Archimedes by reducing the world to number, to order. It is 
remarkable that a few pages later Cassirer admits that constancy, capabil- 
ity of meaningful interpretation, in the subject-matter of science, is an 
assumption of the scientist. “It is true that the scientist does not give us 
a logical or empirical proof of this fundamental assumption” (p. 219), 
He uses it as a “regulative idea that gives his work its logical coherence 
and its systematic unity”’ (zbid.). Science, in other words, does not provide 
a constant world, but demands one. The Kantian solution to this dilemma 
is actually the profoundest skepticism. The world may not be constant but 
our interpretations must be, simply because they are ours. It is the 


2 Note Cassirer’s explanation, on page 56, of Kant’s use of the term 
“God” as a limiting concept. 
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constancy of our own forms of thought, not of any “reality”, that is re- 
flected in science. What does not conform, we cannot think. 

In introducing this book, Professor Cassirer pictured the chaos of modern 
thought about man as a labyrinth for which we need a clue of Ariadne 
(p. 22). The clue of Kantianism is admittedly not new. Neither is it 
untried: it has been followed by hosts of the leaders of our culture. That 
we are still in the maze will scarcely surprise anyone who regards the 
peculiar nature of Kant’s clue: what is it but the amazing secret that we 
need no escape since there is no outside — the walls of our labyrinth bound 
reality! 

EpmunpD P. CLowNEY 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


H. H. Rowley: The Relevance of the Bible. New York: Macmillan. 1944. 
192. $1.75. 

H. H. Rowley: The Relevance of Apocalyptic. A Study of Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses from Daniel to the Revelation. London and Redhill: 
Lutterworth Press. 1944. 192. 8/6. 


These two little books from the pen of the Professor of Semitic Languages 
in the University College of North Wales are of more than ordinary in- 
terest. For their purpose is to show that the Bible and its message are 
urgently relevant to the modern world. Relevance is a quality of universal 
appeal and of commanding strength. Without it a religion must die. And 
unless the Bible is judged to be relevant to life today, it will continue to 
receive serious attention only from the antiquarian. Neither the proverbial 
man in the street nor the soldier on the field of battle nor the statesman at 
the council table will think it worth his effort to take stock of its message 
unless he is convinced that it is inescapably pertinent to his contempora- 
ry needs. The approach of these books, accordingly, is one that the 
reader is likely to greet with sympathetic interest. 

In this review I shall seek to evaluate these books from the point of view 
of their main purpose as indicated by their titles. This limitation has as 
its necessary consequence that I shall deal largely with The Relevance of the 
Bible and only in passing with The Relevance of Apocalyptic. The latter 
book, as a matter of fact, is mainly occupied with a survey of the field of 
apocalyptic literature, and only in its final chapter comes specifically to the 
subject of “‘The Enduring Message of Apocalyptic”. Although the field 
of apocalyptic is deserving of careful attention on the part of students of 
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the Scriptures, and it would be profitable to evaluate it in detail, it seems 
to us even more timely to concentrate on the common theme. In this 
connection it is of significance that the former book has been so much in 
demand that it was considered advisable to prepare an American edition. 
And, in general, reviewers have been giving it an enthusiastic reception. 

We are brought face to face with Dr. Rowley’s distinctive approach at 
the very beginning when he intimates that his purpose is ‘‘to expound the 
importance of an attitude of mind to the Bible that is both scholarly and 
spiritual” and to show that ‘modern scholarship is not inimical to the 
spiritual understanding and use of the Bible” (The Relevance of the Bible, p. 
vii). Our curiosity is immediately aroused as to the connotation of “‘schol- 
arly”’ and “spiritual’”’ in this context. And the reader does not have long to 
wait before he observes that Rowley wishes to dissociate himself both from 
traditional orthodoxy and from the criticism which dominated the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Although he says that he is much more conservative 
than he used to think he was, and even that he is persuaded “that what 
the Creeds were trying to say in language that has little meaning for our 
day was fundamentally true’”’ (p. vii), he identifies his own viewpoint with 
“The Changing Emphasis in Biblical Studies’ (Chapter I). 

The older Protestant view of the inspiration of the Bible was, he charges, 
“static” (p. 11), and exaggerated the authority of the Bible at the expense 
of the authority of the church (ef. p. 50). Whether he has an adequate 
view of this doctrine of inspiration may be partially judged from his de- 
finition of it as regarding ‘‘God as solely responsible for every statement 
in the Bible” (p. 21). In this same connection, indeed, he says that the 
older view of the Bible maintained that “‘its divine origin guaranteed it 
against all error’. And Rowley is convinced that the Bible contains “‘glar- 
ing contradictions”’ (cf. pp. 22 ff., 44 f.). Moreover, errors in the Scripture 
are held not to affect mere historical details. The Biblical explanation of 
events is said at various points to reflect ‘‘false ideas of God” (cf. pp. 28 ff.). 
Evidently, then, according to Rowley, the orthodox doctrine of the Bible 
may have seemed, and may still seem to many, to serve the cause of religion, 
but it certainly is not to be accepted as scientific. 

On the other hand, the critical viewpoint which came to the fore in the 
18th and 19th centuries, while proceeding on a scientific method, is found 
wanting because it failed to observe spiritual principles and to preserve 
spiritual values. On this approach “‘not seldom revelation became dissolved 
in discovery” and Jesus became ‘“‘a mere moment in the religious evolution 
of man” (p. 14). 

Rowley’s central contention is that these older views are being trans- 
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cended by an emphasis which conserves all that is of worth in the earlier 
viewpoints. The newer attitude is praised for seeing that scientific investi- 
gation is not enough. Its spiritual character is observed in its awareness 
of “‘the abiding significance of the Bible, and in particular of its significance 
for this generation” (p. 15). The Bible is then not a merely human docu- 
ment. “The Bible is, primarily and fundamentally, God’s word to man” 
(p. 16). Rowley even states that it is quite inadequate to say that the Bible 
contains the Word of God. “To me”, he says, ‘“‘the Bible zs the Word of 
God” (p. 24; of. p. 26). 

But how can it be scientific, most of us cannot help asking, to evaluate 
the contents of the Bible as Rowley has been seen to do — as including 
glaring contradictions and false ideas and interpretations of God —, and 
yet to affirm that it is the Word of God? His argument at this point is 
fascinating and fairly novel. In our judgment, it is also most disappointing 
and unconvincing. To say that the Bible is the Word of God, he hastens 
to add, does not mean that a passage in the Bible may be counted upon to 
give us “exact knowledge of history or science, or absolute insight into the 
nature and will of God’’. Rather we must understand that ‘‘Christ alone 
is the Word of God that gives perfect insight into His nature and will, for 
in Him alone is the absolute revelation of the heart of God’’ (pp. 24 f.). 

Another question forces itself upon us. On the perspective that Christ 
alone is the Word of God in an absolute sense, how may God be said to 
reveal himself through others, through prophets and apostles, who were 
mere men? Rowley’s answer to this question takes the form of a doctrine 
of the progressive and partial character of other revelations: 


“God, being personal, cannot adequately reveal Himself save 
through personality, and can only reveal Himself perfectly in perfect 
personality. That is why the Incarnation was necessary for the full 
revelation of God. It is not something wholly other than the revelation 
of God in the Old Testament, but its climax and crown. God’s perfect 
Word is in Christ, Who was perfect in Himself, and perfect in His 
accord with the divine will. Through others the Word was obscured 
to some extent by the medium through which it passed, but through 
Him and through them it came through personality... Were the 
writers of the Old Testament helpless instruments in the hand of God, 
completely controlled by Him, the revelation would be independent 
of their personality, but if they were imperfect and fallible, then their 
imperfections and fallibilities could not but affect the revelation” 
(p. 25). 

‘“‘He was ever willing to reveal Himself, but He could not. For the 
measure of His revelation was conditioned by the capacity of the 
receiver... even God Himself could only communicate Himself to 
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men in so far as their spiritual maturity enabled them to receive Him” 
(p. 27; cf. pp. 37 f., 64 ff., 98 f.). 


The question persists, however, how Rowley can say that the Bible is 
the Word of God. If, for example, one may accept the teaching of the Old 
Testament concerning God without dishonoring God, how can we continue 
to say that it is God’s word to man? Do we not on this method sacrifice 
the objective character of revelation and land in utter subjectivism? 
Rowley maintains that subjectivism is excluded since he finds an objective 
standard in Christ: 


“All that we learn of God in the Old Testament that is in harmony 
with the revelation given in Christ is truly of God; it came to men by 
divine revelation, for without revelation man cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God. And all that we learn of God in the Old Testa- 
ment that is not in harmony with the revelation given in Christ is 
not of God. It represents the misunderstanding of God by sincere 
men, whose view is distorted by the eyes through which they looked 
upon Him”’ (p. 33; cf. p. 125). 


This argumentation still is far from persuading us that Rowley has sure 
ground under his feet. At the most it seems, in spite of his asseveration to 
the contrary, he maintains merely that the Bible contains the Word of God. 
And the appeal to the supposedly objective standard of Christ, on Rowley’s 
own principles, still leaves the way wide open for the deluge of subjec- 
tivism. We are compelled to ask how Rowley can possibly arrive at an 
absolute Christ on his understanding of revelation and on his principles 
of interpretation. 

How can Christ constitute an absolute standard of revelation for us, if 
our knowledge of him is mediated by men whose “imperfections and fal- 
libilities’’ could not but mar the revelation of Christ? Rowley seems to be 
aware of this fact. For he says: ‘Nevertheless, it is true that He Who is 
in Himself the perfect revelation of God to men is Himself mediated to us 
in some measure by men, and therefore imperfectly”’ (p. 47). Yet, so far as 
we have observed, he makes no effort to overcome the serious difficulty 
which this admission raises for his position. In the last analysis his interest 
cannot be in the Christ of the Bible. And he cannot be sure that he has an 
adequate knowledge of the Christ of history. Indeed, he himself suggests 
that what concerns him is a Christ who is judged to speak by the Spirit, 
unfettered by the letter. ‘Our desire for something lower than spirit,’’ he 
concludes, ‘“‘something more tangible and certain as we imagine, does not 
honour Christ, in Whom, and not alone through Whom, is God to be 
seen” (p. 51). 
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And that Rowley’s Christ falls short of being an absolute Christ appears 
also from his exposition of the person of Christ (pp. 167 ff.). His starting 
point is in the fact that Jesus was a real man. He argues that the sinlessness 
of Jesus is not to be explained in terms of his divinity. But the separation 
of his humanity and his divinity is, he asserts, ‘completely mistaken’’. 
Rather, Jesus ‘‘could not sin because He attained the ideal manhood. He 
was not kept from sinning by anything outside Himself” (p. 170)! Yet the 
New Testament appears to teach his divinity. But we shall suppose that 
a contradiction results only if we conceive of “divinity as wholly other 
than humanity. . . The otherness and the kinship of God yield an unceasing 
tension in which truth is to be found. And it is just because in Christ we 
find that tension of otherness and likeness that we can find in Him perfect 
Man and very God” (p. 172). 

Here we seem to find rationalism wedded to irrationalism and it might 
look like an unpromising marriage. But since both find their genesis in the 
notion of the ultimacy of human thought, the marriage is not as likely to 
collapse because of incompatibility as might be supposed. If, as we believe, 
rationalism must ultimately beget irrationalism, their affinity is established. 
In turn, then, irrationalism may unite with rationalism. Such an alliance 
may achieve a modus vivendi, even though it is a union that is unholy and 
incapable of finding peace. 

That Rowley’s thought of Christ’s divinity is nearer Arianism than 
orthodoxy may be confirmed by his admission that the difference between 
Christ and ourselves is one of degree. This is not to deny the uniqueness 
of Christ, he declares, for “the assumption that a difference of degree is 
but trifling confuses the whole issue. There are differences of degree which 
are of the greatest importance... There are differences of degree which 
become differences of kind” (p. 173). That Rowley, in spite of his assertions 
of the uniqueness and divinity of Christ, definitely falls short of maintain- 
ing a qualitative distinction between the divine and the human is supported 
by the following quotation: 


‘There is in man what is often described as ‘that of God’, a divine 
spark, in virtue of which man is the kinsman of God. But this is not 
the whole of him. There is also that which is not of God, and at his 
best he has two foci of his life. In Christ these two foci coincide, and 
His life becomes, not the ellipse but the circle, perfectly centred in God, 
yet equally centred in Himself, for He and the Father are in perfect 
harmony” (p. 173). 


Jesus then is a real man who may be said to be divine because in his person 
the divine focus of his life and the human focus are perfectly harmonized. 
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“In Him we see God and Man, yet not as two who are separate though 
somehow combined, but as one, not as two natures, or two personalities, 
or two wills, but in a perfect unity”’ (p. 174). 

Hand in hand with the critical dialectic which we have observed in 
Rowley’s doctrine of revelation and of the person of Christ, there appears 
a philosophy of religion which sets religion free from the supposed bondage 
of history. Rowley states time and again that the Bible is a religious 
book, not a book of history (cf. pp. 15, 18 ff., 46, 96 ff.; The Relevance of 
Apocalyptic, p. 13). He says, for example, that the religious value of the 
narrative of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac lies not in the truth or falsity of 
the story, but in ‘“‘the spiritual message it enshrines”’ (p. 99). This spiritual 
message evidently is held to consist of the fact that “‘it is the story of a 
man who loved God enough to sacrifice his son” (p. 101). 

His view of miracles illustrates this same point. “It is not necessary to 
dishonour God by supposing that there was really any suspension or re- 
versal of the laws of nature, though there might seem to be” (p. 116). 
Nevertheless, the idea of miracle is of spiritual value. If one may interpret 
miracle broadly of ‘‘a divine intervention in the course of events’’, we may 
recognize the hand of God in history (pp. 103 ff.). In connection with the 
miracle stories, the ultimate use of the Bible for the purpose for which it 
was written and preserved remains still to be attained. ‘That can only be 
attained’’, he claims, ‘‘when we penetrate to the enduring principles the 
stories enshrine, and find in them a Word of God unto our souls” (p. 116). 

On this same background he evaluates the place of apocalyptic. It, too, 
has an enduring message, if we do not cling to the letter. We should beware 
of embracing afresh a hope that has proved illusory. But beneath the 
mistaken hopes we may discover a sound instinct about religion. We may 
in particular discover that what ‘‘brings sorrow and disaster to the world 
is Beliar and his incarnations, and all who suffer persecution because of 
their loyalty to the will and way of God are doing something of vast signif- 
icance”’ (The Relevance of Apocalyptic, p. 148). The dualism of apocalyptic 
which recognizes a personal devil cannot be tolerated by us today. How- 
ever, if we utilize the notion of corporate personality, we may also avoid the 
other extreme of a pure individualization of evil. Beliar then ‘‘may stand 
for that totality of evil beings, not alone of our day but of all days, main- 
taining from age to age and generation to generation the evil which is 
found in the unceasing stream of evil men, the evil which is incarnated in 
greater or lesser measure in them all, yet which in the whole is heightened 
beyond any of its individual manifestations” (p. 151f.). Thus we may 
allow that the apocalyptists with sound instinct unfolded the meaning of 
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tribulation (p. 152). Thus also we may share “the inner core”’ of their faith, 
acknowledging their “‘sound instinct’’, and yet not be burdened with aspects 
of their faith that we may find unscientific or immoral or uncongenial. 

But is this approach really scientific? Is it not one additional example of 
the modernization of the Bible and its message, which was characteristic of 
the older Liberalism? The interest, then too, was in the “faith’’ which 
might be valid regardless of the credibility of the ‘‘message”’ which told of 
the foundation of the faith. Then too it was supposed that “‘the inner core”’ 
was all that mattered. If the kernel were only preserved, the husk in which 
it was enveloped might be discarded. Then too the rejection of the world- 
and-life view of the Bible was insisted upon as necessary if truth was to 
go free. But also, as in the case of the old Liberalism, subjectivism and 
arbitrariness refashion the message of Christianity to fit the modern 
temper. 

And if Professor Rowley’s viewpoint falls short of being truly scientific, 
it also fails to fulfill its promise of demonstrating the religious validity of 
the new outlook. This we believe to be true chiefly because he never rises 
to the height of the Biblical view of God. This is in spite of the fact that, 
as we have seen, he has felt compelled to reject various data of Scripture 
in the interest of arriving at a really high view of God. Our conclusion is 
one that is, from our point of view, most distressing. The books display 
many signs of religious fervor and of moral earnestness. Many statements 
appear to be close approximations of Christian doctrine. The Bible is 
evaluated more adequately, and interpreted with a greater awareness of its 
unity, than is common. There is even a kind of theism which many would 
judge could be denied the name of Christian, and even of Biblical, only by 
one who was hopelessly narrow and bigoted in his outlook. Nevertheless, 
fidelity to the truth compels the conclusion that his religious message is 
sadly wanting. After all, in cases like this, the question before us is not that 
of a person’s relation to God. We do not presume to be able to judge the 
hearts of men. But we dare not set up as our standard a Christianity mixed 
with the error that is the enemy of the truth. The full-orbed Christianity 
of the Bible is our message and our bulwark. We have no right to temporize 
with anything less. 

If then we judge that Rowley presents here an inadequate view of God, 
wherein does that come to expression? It comes to expression very point- 
edly in a synergism that impinges upon the transcendence of God. We 
acknowledge that it is difficult to steer a straight course between fatalism 
and dualism. The God of the Bible is God transcendent. Yet there is 
mutuality implicit in the possibility and reality of religion, the religion of 
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the covenant. Only if we think concretely upon the teaching of Scripture 
shall we avoid pitfalls on either side. Rowley, in truth, seems often to be 
seeking to think concretely, but since he substitutes a subjective approach 
which stands in judgment upon the Bible for the approach which involves 
humble submission to the objective authority of the Scriptures, he cannot 
expect to come to the true perspective of Christian theism. 

In speaking of the God of the Bible, Rowley leaves aside the ‘‘cold ab- 
stractions’’ of omniscience and omnipotence and omnipresence, not because 
they are not in the Bible and not everywhere assumed, but ‘‘because it is of 
greater moment to ask what limits His character imposes on the exercise of 
His powers than what absence of external limit exists” (The Relevance of The 
Bible, p. 126). He then analyzes the character of God as holy, loving, suffer- 
ing, redeeming, self-communicating and reigning (cf. pp. 126 ff.). Here we 
find a mingling of gall with honey. Love, for example, is recognized as 
belonging both to the Old Testament and to the New, but the particularity 
of the love of God is unnoticed. And little place is given to the justice of 
God. This lack is slightly overcome in The Relevance of Apocalyptic (cf., 
e. g., p. 164), but Rowley will not allow that eternal punishment can be 
accepted “unless we are to commit ourselves to an eternal dualism” (p. 


166). God is described as a reigning God, and yet he seems to be subject 
to the will of men: 


‘‘Man’s search for God and God’s reaching out to man are two sides 
of a single process, and the process is gravely misrepresented if but 
one side is considered ... God could not thrust the knowledge of 
Himself upon men”’ (The Relevance of the Bible, p. 35). ‘‘Again, in all 
our yearning for deliverance from the sorrows of our world, we may 
fittingly be reminded that He Who suffers in our suffering is a re- 
deeming God, Who is able to deliver nations as well as individuals, 
and Who alone can deliver us from our outer ills when we will let 
Him redeem us from the sin which is their cause, when we yield 
to Him our spirit to be purified and recreated by His power” (p. 143; 
cf. p. 151). 


On this approach one cannot expect to arrive at an adequate estimate 
of the way of salvation from sin. Again we rejoice in many fine insights 
and formulations on details. Sin is acknowledged as having a corporate 
as well as an individual character (cf. pp. 146 ff,. 156). Much of what is 
said regarding the place of suffering in human life may be received with 
gratitude (cf. pp. 151 ff.). And Rowley insists that the cross was the great 
source and foundation of the redeeming work of Christ (cf. p. 176). But, 
sad to relate, subjectivism and synergism combine to destroy certainty 
and to shatter any solid hope of salvation. The objective side of salvation 
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is denied or minimized. The doctrine that Christ gave up his life as a ran- 
som to God is thought to be more objectionable and “certainly more alien 
to the thought of the Bible” than the view that the ransom was paid to the 
devil (cf. pp. 177 f.). Justification is identified with renewal (cf. p. 183). 
He even explicitly argues that it is safer to approach the subject of the 
atonement from the standpoint of experience, the experience of countless 
Christian people, than from that of theology (cf. p. 178). And the final 
result is the meager one that the cross is said to reveal the horror of sin 
and the love of God, and redeems by breaking our heart as we understand 
that the cross is a symbol of how sin pains the heart of God (cf. pp. 181 f.). 

The response to the redeeming work of Christ required of us is again 
expressed in terms of human initiative: 


“It is only when we yield our hearts in loving obedience to Him, 
opening them to experience the miracle of divine renewal, that His 
death becomes our sacrifice to God, and brings pardoning grace 
to us” (p. 184). ‘Faith is not some intellectual belief about Christ, 
though it must include an intellectual element. But fundamentally 
it is the yielding of ourselves to Him to be born anew in Him, the 
identifying of ourselves with Him so that His death becomes our 
sacrifice unto God... (p. 185; cf. pp. 143, 161 f.). 


What then of the charges of contradictions and errors in the Bible? 
We admit, of course, that if error could be established it would impinge 
upon a basically Biblical view of religion. There have indeed been some 
persons who have not been able to avoid the conclusion that there are 
such errors, and yet have given clear and vigorous testimony to a saving 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. But, as stated above, our concern here is 
not with the minimal conditions for entering heaven, but with the actual 
character of Christianity objectively considered. In our judgment the 
inerrancy of Scripture is an integral part of the Christian system of truth. 
Without this ingredient Christianity cannot be properly expounded and is 
more, rather than less, difficult to defend. And if Rowley is right in holding 
that there are errors in the Bible, and is compelled in consequence to reject 
again and again the Biblical representations concerning history and doc- 
trine, he is hardly in a position to claim a fundamental affinity with or- 
thodoxy. 

The evidences of supposed discrepancy presented by Dr. Rowley are 
far from new. Commentators have long been engaged in evaluating them. 
In the Old Testament they include, for example, the claims that the ac- 
counts in Samuel, Kings and Chronicles are irreconcilable at certain points 
(cf. pp. 22 ff.). To mention one instance, II Samuel 24:1, which states 
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that “the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he moved 
David against them, saying, Go, number Israel and Judah”, is said to 
contradict I Chronicles 21:1, which says that ‘Satan stood up against 
Israel, and moved David to number Israel’. On a Christian theistic view 
of history there is no more contradiction here than in the word of the gos- 
pels that ‘‘Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil’’ or that Judas, under the inspiration of Satan, betrayed Christ 
and thus fulfilled what had been determined. In the New Testament the 
alleged contradiction between the synoptic and Johannine dating of the 
death of Christ is singled out (cf. pp. 44 f.). This matter is too complex to 
discuss here. But it may be recalled that scholars like C. C. Torrey 
and Billerbeck will not admit that there is any contradiction in this 
connection. 

Rowley’s viewpoint then is somewhat novel and distinctive. Yet the 
novelty could easily be exaggerated. There is much that reminds one of 
Arminianism. And there are many ties with the older Liberalism. In so far 
as it is Arminian in its tendency it may be recognized as representing 
something of an advance upon Liberalism. But it remains more of a cor- 
rection of Liberalism in detail than the substitution for Liberalism of 
something really new or really old. And this characteristic it possesses in 
common with other neo-orthodoxies. While apparently more realistic in 
dealing with man and his problems in these dark days than the older, 
superficially optimistic, religion which flowered about the end of the 19th 
century, it retains most of its theological and philosophical defects and 
offers to men who are dead in trespasses and sins only a pale imitation of 
the gospel of the grace of God. Only that message, only the Christ of the 
Bible, and only the inspired Holy Scriptures, possess urgent relevance 
for men in their dire need. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Guy Franklin Hershberger: War, Peace, and Nonresistance. Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania: The Herald Press. 1944. xv, 415. $2.50. 


In a time of peace the discussion of a topic such as that dealt with in the 
volume before us is liable to have little more than academic interest. It 
should not be so. In time of war patriotic emotions tend to be deeply stirred 
and we may not be so ready to give a fair and impartial hearing to the thesis 
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presented by Professor Hershberger. But there is also the advantage arising 
from the peculiar emotions that are active at such a time as the present. 
The question is one of intensely practical moment and the challenge of the 
argument for nonresistance cannot be easily dismissed as might be done 
if we were not compelled by the practical exigencies of our situation to 
come to grips with it. 

Professor Hershberger has argued his thesis in most commendable fash- 
ion. One may search from cover to cover and he will not find, the present 
writer believes, one sentence from the pen of the author that could properly 
be regarded as intemperate. This is just saying that War, Peace, and Non- 
resistance is no tirade against those who justify the Christian's participation 
in war. It isa calm, sober, careful, well-documented, well-rounded, lucidly- 
written presentation of the case for nonresistance. He does this by study 
of the Scripture and by analysis of history. However much one may dis- 
agree with the position taken, the author cannot but elicit the profoundest 
respect from every one who has any appreciation for what is finest in po- 
lemic writing. And the sympathetic reader will also come to appreciate 
with deep gratitude the quiet constancy and devotion to principle of which 
this book is the token and apologetic. The author may not have intended 
to do so, but he has been successful in conveying something of the intriguing 
charm that must characterise the simplicity of Mennonite life when it is 
true to the form portrayed in this volume. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the history of the Men- 
nonites and particularly to their history as affected by their adherence to, 
or, in some cases as in Holland, by their departure from, the principle of 
nonresistance. This story is full of interest. It is presented with adequate 
documentation and statistics. For one not well-acquainted with Mennonite 
history it provides a most valuable introduction to the story of the many 
privations and migrations endured by Mennonites for devotion to their 
conception of the Christian way of life. It will serve to disabuse the candid 
reader of many misunderstandings and prejudices to which uninformed 
acquaintance with some of the facts pertinent to the Mennonite position 
has frequently led. The persecution and, in some cases, savage torture to 
which Mennonites have been subjected make sorry reading. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the whole volume is the lucid 
analysis of the distinction between nonresistance as held and practised by 
the Mennonites, on the one hand, and other forms of opposition to war 
such as modern pacifism, Quaker pacifism, nonviolent resistance and non- 
violent coercion, on the other. This careful analysis marks off the dis- 


tinctiveness of the Mennonite position. In the judgment of the pres- 
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ent reviewer, the scales of consistency are heavily on the side of the 
Mennonites. 

In brief, the Mennonite position is that war is wrong, not simply evil, 
not simply “‘hell’’, as Charles Clayton Morrison says, but an unmitigated 
wrong, a violation of the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill’ and of “the 
principle of love” inculcated by our Lord. War is in flat contradiction, the 
Mennonite holds, to the fundamental moral law and to the basic will of 
God. Specifically, it is a direct infraction of the moral law as exemplified 
and commanded by our Lord. ‘‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.” “‘But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil: 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.”” Nonresistance to all kinds of evil aggression and oppression is there- 
fore grounded, it is argued, in the express teaching of Him who is the Lord 
of our life. Literal obedience to His commands requires not only the re- 
nunciation of war but also of all coercive measures of securing or conserving 
God-given rights and liberties. So far as war is concerned, this involves 
refusal to participate in any way in the military organization. Noncombat- 
ant military service as well as combatant must be declined. 

The Mennonite principle does not, of course, exclude but rather requires 
subjection to the state. In time of war, as well as at other times, the state 
must be supported and obeyed in all things lawful. Generally, Mennonites 
have not refused to be drafted under the Selective Service Act. But for 
military service, whether combatant or noncombatant, there has been 
substituted Civilian Public Service. One needs but read this volume to 
learn the extent to which, at considerable self-sacrifice on the part of Men- 
nonites especially, the Civilian Public Service and Relief systems have 
been organized and conducted by the Historic Peace Churches. 

Professor Hershberger holds that not only does the Christian owe obed- 
ience to the state in all things lawful but also that the state as an institution 
of force and punishment is a necessity of a sub-Christian and sinful world. 
“It is freely granted’’, he says, “that these police functions are necessary 
in a society of sinful men; and in the course of human events, by the opera- 
tion of the law of cause and effect, they will be exercised in such a society 
for the maintenance of order’’ (p. 33). ‘‘The function of the state is clearly 
stated in the New Testament. It is to maintain order in the evil society. 
Paul says: ‘Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.’ In this 
capacity the ruler is an agent of God for good. Peter also says governors 
are sent of God ‘for the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them 
that do well.’ In what sense, then, are rulers ministers of God? Only in the 
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sense that in the operation of God's law of cause and effect in sinful human 
society, which requires that man suffer the consequence of his own evil, 
society has found it necessary to organize a state and appoint rulers with 
the power of coercion. ... Rulers of the state are ministers of God only in 
the sense that they help to bring evildoers to the consequence of their own 
evil, as required by God’s law of cause and effect which operates in human 
society. The state is an instrument of society for the checking of its own 
evil, and frequently it uses one evil to check another. For this reason the 
ruler ‘beareth not the sword in vain’ ”’ (p. 50). 

It is here, in the judgment of the present reviewer, that the basic fallacy 
of Hershberger’s position appears. He fails to appreciate the function and 
sanction of the state as a divine ordinance. 

It must, of course, be conceded on all hands that war is a great evil and 
that it is the consequence of sin. If there were not the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life, there would be no war. It must also 
be emphatically affirmed that the state as an instrument of force and of 
punishment is a necessity arising from sin. In a sinless world, whatever 
social organization, distinct from the family and the institute of religious 
fellowship, might be proper and necessary for the promotion of the ends of 
civil good, there would be no need or provision for the state as an instru- 
ment of punishment, for the simple reason that there would be no wrong 
to punish. It is still further to be fully acknowledged that wrong is often 
punished in this world through the means of another wrong. The ruthless 
gangster, for example, whose path is the trail of murder, very frequently 
meets with the due reward of his deeds by ruthless murder at the hands of 
his fellow gangster. In the outworking of God’s providence, let us call it, 
if we will, the law of cause and effect, the divine vengeance is executed upon 
the gangster in that way. But in the sphere of human responsibility and 
action the second gangster is just as wrong as was the first, even though in 
the over-ruling providence of God his murderous act fulfils the just retribu- 
tion of sin. God truly fulfils His righteous will by the unrighteous wills 
and acts of ungodly men. 

While all this is conceded and, indeed, emphatically affirmed, the ex- 
ercise of justice on the part of the state cannot by any means be reduced 
to this mere notion of the law of cause and effect or the serving of a divine 
purpose in checking evil through sinful means (cf. ibid.). It is just precisely 
here that the Scripture draws a sharp line of distinction and guards the 
sanctity of the state as a divine ordinance. Truly it is in view of sin that 
God has instituted the state to execute vengeance. But it simply will not 
do to aver that, since the state is a necessity arising from a sinful world, 
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therefore the means used by the state in punishing evil are sinful. The 
civil magistrate is the ordinance of God, the minister of God, an avenger 
for wrath to him that does evil. In punishing evildoers he is not merely the 
minister of God as the ruthless gangster may be said to be when he wrongly 
takes the life of his rival gangster. He is rather the minister of God in the 
fullest sense by divine authorization and sanction. The civil magistrate 
has divine authority and warrant to punish. The gangster has not. It is 
to go directly in the face of Romans 13:1-7, for example, to water down the 
sanctions with which the civil magistrate is invested to lower terms and to 
say with Hershberger that ‘rulers of the state are ministers of God only 
in the sense that they help to bring evildoers to the consequence of their 
own evil, as required by God’s law of cause and effect which operates in 
human society” (ibid.). The civil magistrate is not only the means decreed 
in God’s providence for the punishment of evildoers — something that may 
be said of every instrument, however bad, that executes the divine retribu- 
tion — but God’s instituted, authorized and prescribed instrument for the 
maintenance of order and the punishment of evildoers. This makes a world 
of difference. And it is this conception of the magistrate’s authority, 
demanded by the plain terms of Scripture teaching, that upsets what is 
basic in Hershberger’s thesis. When the civil magistrate through his ap- 
pointed agents executes just judgment upon the crimes that are committed 
within the sphere of his jurisdiction, he is executing not simply God’s 
decretive will but he is also fulfilling God’s preceptive will, and it would 
be sinful for him to refrain from so doing. 

International war, of course, is not always just. In many cases it is 
initiated in direct violation of God’s moral law. All such iniquitous resort 
to arms must be unequivocally condemned. But when one state unjustly 
wages war on another, military resistance on the part of the state that is 
the victim of aggression is simply the application of the same principle by 
which the civil magistrate executes justice upon the violators of equity, 
order and peace within his own domain. As the civil magistrate is obliged 
to maintain order within the confines of the state, so he must also resist 
the attempt to disrupt that order on the part of those who are outside. 
He must do this by his appointed agents, the armed forces. It would be 
futile to maintain that the sword with which he is armed is not to be used 
against aggressors from without as well as against the aggressors from 
within. 

The Mennonite is, without doubt, consistent in refusing membership 
in the police as well as in the armed forces. What applies to the one applies 
to the other. But his consistency, while in itself praiseworthy, is based 
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upon failure to reckon with the divine sanction by which the ordinance of 
government is invested with divine authority to execute wrath upon all 
who encroach upon that order which it is the divine obligation of govern- 
ment to maintain. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. 
A Vindication of Democracy and a Critique of its Traditional Defence. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. xv, 190. $2.00 


Again in this stimulating little book Niebuhr strikes that lost chord of 
contemporary life and thought which he, as an intelligent modern, has 
rediscovered and has been striking in season and out of season.' That 
chord is the sinfulness of man. In the whole area of social and political 
adjustment, of the harmonization of individual interests with the broader 
community interests, man will not arrive at even a proximate solution 
unless he humbly bears in mind that his loftiest aspirations and his proudest 
achievements are always marred by the imperfection and fragmentariness 
that sully all human enterprise. 

As the sub-title indicates, Niebuhr is concerned with democracy, with 
its vindication and a critical analysis of its traditional theoretical basis. 
Such a study is imperative because democracy is in peril, yes, is in danger 
of utter disintegration. Democracy ‘has been under attack by the children 
of darkness, by the moral cynics, who declare that a strong nation need 
acknowledge no law beyond its strength” (p. 10). This attack has brought 
democracy near the brink of ‘‘complete disaster’. Why? Mainly because 
it has been built by “foolish children of light’’. 

The “children of light’? Niebuhr defines as ‘‘those who seek to bring 
self-interest under the discipline of a more universal law and in harmony 
with a more univeral good” (bid.). On the other hand those ‘‘who know 
no law beyond their will and interest”’ are marked by “‘a scriptural designa- 
tion of ‘children of this world’ or ‘children of darkness’ ’’ (p. 9). 

This distinction, expressly based on Christ’s words in Luke 16:8 (quoted 
on a fly-leaf) ‘‘is no mere arbitrary device’, we are told; “‘for evil is always 
the assertion of some self-interest without regard to the whole, whether 
the whole be conceived as the immediate community, or the total com- 
munity of mankind, or the total order of the world’’ (zbid.). 
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Though this is an early point in our review for criticism, we must never- 
theless pause here to point out the horizontal dimensions of Niebuhr’s 
thought. It is significant that he does not specify as the law of God’ that 
“higher law’’ under whose sway the ‘children of light” would bring their 
self-interest. The light of Niebuhr’s ‘children of light’’ is not very bright, 
for he fails to see that their light should proceed from the ‘‘Father of lights’’ 
who transcends and governs the individual self-interest and any and all 
social and historical concretions that history may produce, be they of the 
local community, national, or global. 

Who is to determine what that “‘higher law’’ is at any particular time 
in history? Is it to be established by the accidents of majority interest 
and rule? If so (and I see no other alternative), then this rule would have 
to declare lawless a missionary enterprise like that carried on by the apos- 
tolic church. By this preaching of a faith held by a small minority in the 
world community the peace of the world was disturbed, riots were occa- 
sioned, and faiths men lived by were repudiated. Toward the close of his 
book Niebuhr asserts that ‘‘the profundities of the Christian faith’’ are 
‘indispensable resources for the historic tasks which lie before us’’ (p. 188). 
Heartily we agree. But Niebuhr would seem to be impaled on the horns of 
a strange dilemma, because the very formula he avows as the rule for man’s 
social and historical achievement would outlaw that faith whose profund- 
ities are indispensable to modern man in his tussle with grave social and 
political problems. 

The tenuous character of Niebuhr’s description of the ‘‘children of 
light’’ is apparent also when he grants that “the Marxists, too, are children 
of light’’ (p. 32). The well-known Marxist attitude toward religion makes 
that light somewhat lurid. Though Nietzsche’s thinking is marked by a 
‘‘moral nihilism’’, yet Niebuhr is inclined to admit him to the class of the 
“‘children of light’’ also, for ‘‘even Nietzsche was no nationalist’’ (p. 34). 

The ‘‘children of light’’, as Niebuhr describes them, have been stupid. 
That stupidity marks the bourgeois ideology that underlies most modern 
democratic theory. In the first place bourgeois democrats have tended to 
overemphasize individual freedom. ‘‘The community requires liberty as 
much as does the individual; and the individual requires community more 
than bourgeois thought comprehended. Democracy can therefore not be 
equated with freedom’”’ (p. 3). 

This overemphasis on individual liberty, characteristic of bourgeois 
thought, is bound up with a ‘‘more fundamental error”, namely, a ‘‘fatuous 
and superficial view of man” (p. 11), a “‘sentimental’’ view of man. The 
“doctrine of original sin’ has been jettisoned. Lack of the contribution 
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that this doctrine makes has ‘‘robbed bourgeois theory of real wisdom; for 
it emphasizes a fact which every page of human history attests’’ (p. 16). 
This is the real folly of the ‘‘children of light’’. Examination of the demo- 
cratic theorists and theories, liberal and radical, discloses this basic failing, 
in Adam Smith, Tom Paine, Fichte and Hegel, in utilitarianism’s ‘‘greatest 
good for the greatest number”’, and in Marxism. “It is the error of a too 
great reliance upon the human capacity for transcendence over self-in- 
terest’’ (p. 39). This folly is demonstrated today in Marxism by the rise of 
a new oligarchy in Russia that is little different from the ruthless go-getters 
of a not-so-long-gone American day. This same error is shown in Marxism’s 
faith in the socialization of property as the panacea for all economic dis- 
proportions, a naive faith which stands condemned today by the rise of 
an overbearing managerial class in Russia. 

In four succinct chapters Niebuhr analyzes very helpfully the tension 
between self-interest and the broader community interest in awareness of 
the folly he has signalized. These chapters are: ‘‘The Individual and the 
Community”, ‘‘The Community and Property’’, “‘Democratic Toleration 
and the Groups of the Community”, “The World Community’’. It is 
apparent that Niebuhr is dealing with the crucial issues of this day of 
political and social upheaval. His little book forms an excellent introduc- 
tion to these knotty problems. 

“A free society is justified’, says Niebuhr, “‘by the fact that the inde- 
terminate possibilities of human vitality may be creative” (p. 63). How- 
ever, “the limitations upon freedom in a society are justified, on the other 
hand, by the fact that the vitalities may be destructive” (p. 64). The 
urgent question then presses for answer: By what law shall this balance 
between freedom and order be determined so that freedom shall not become 
anarchy and order shall not become enslavement? How shall the com- 
munity’s “‘strategies of coercion’’ be held in check? Niebuhr effectively 
criticizes both Catholic and liberal “‘natural-law’’ notions as resting ‘‘upon 
a ‘non-existential’ description of human reason” (p. 70). ‘Natural-law 
theories which derive absolutely valid principles of morals and politics 
from reason, invariably introduce contingent practical applications into 
the definition of the principle” (p. 72). Catholicism’s Jesuitical ethics is a 
good illustration of Niebuhr’s apt point. 

Any definition of the balance between freedom and order, between 
freedom and limitation of freedom, can never be absolute, we are told. It 
must always be ordered by the exigencies of the moment, and must ever 
be made subject to re-examination. But this would seem to leave the 
matter at the edge of relativistic chaos or at a hopeless impasse. But such 
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chaos or impasse is averted by the fact that the “‘individual’s final freedom” 
transcends the historical ebb and flow. The problem is to be solved at 
that height where “‘the sovereign source and end of both individual and 
communal existence are discerned” (p. 85). 

With that formal statement we must agree. Yet, this transcendence is a 
highly individual thing. Is it to be thought of as a human capacity without 
reference to a higher law, God’s law, to control it? What guarantee has 
Niebuhr that this highly individual ‘‘consciousness which transcends time”’ 
will not in mystic aloofness spurn the arena of earthly tensions? Because 
of his failure to subject even this transcendence to the law of the sovereign 
God, Niebuhr is therefore still moving on the horizontal plane. Unless we 
are willing to grant him the indulgence of a rather obvious contradiction, 
we must insist that Niebuhr does not really rise above this relativistic plane, 
for he says at another point in the same chapter, ‘‘the highest reaches of 
individual consciousness and awareness are rooted in social experience and 
find their ultimate meaning in relation to the community” (p. 50). 

In dealing with the much-vexed problems that Niebuhr considers, a 
genuine sense of humility, rising from realization of human sinfulness, 
should invest our minds. This sense of humility will teach us that these 
problems are not nearly so readily solved as democratic theory has assumed. 
It will teach us, furthermore, to desist from raising our theories and state- 
ments of principle to absolutistic heights where they are beyond question 
and revision. And this sense of humility will teach us to have respect for 
the theories, beliefs and needs of others. 

In the chapter on “‘Democratic Toleration and the Groups of the Com- 
munity”, Niebuhr would seem to be guilty of some overstatement in his 
effort to give determinative significance to this notion of humility. Here 
he deals with the various ethnic, economic and religious groups in the 
community. To attain real communal, democratic harmony between the 
various groups in these three categories, we must recognize that ‘‘the real 
point of contact between democracy and profound religion is in the spirit of 
humility which democracy requires and which must be one of the fruits 
of religion” (p. 151). That this statement can stand without important 
qualification is to be doubted. 

Niebuhr offers a ‘‘religious solution’”’ to the problem of religious diversity. 
It is also that of “religious humility’. What he says at this point is not 
without real value if critically considered. But the author gets himself 
into a rather anomalous position when he declares that this humility ‘‘ought 
to teach them (men) that their religion is most certainly true if it recognizes 
the element of error and sin, of finiteness and contingency which creeps 
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into the statement of even the sublimest truth” (p. 135). If we press this 
point just a little, we reach the incredible conclusion that the more one 
admits that there is error in what he believes, the more he must believe 
it as true. 

In contemplating the formation of a world community, we cannot regard 
as fruitful either an idealistic or a realistic approach. The former approach 
has not sufficient regard for the nationalistic, egoistic factors in the problem. 
But the realistic approach, seeing a balance-of-power system as the only 
possibility, offers no real hope either. For ‘‘a balance of power is in fact 
a kind of managed anarchy. But it is a system in which anarchy invariably 
overcomes the management in the end’’ (p. 174). 

The basis of international accord must lie in a stable harmony among 
the great nations. To gain and maintain this there must be constitutional 
checks on national egoism. Yet, external constitutional checks are of them- 
selves quite worthless unless there are moral checks to invest these con- 
stitutional checks with meaning and power. The inner moral check of na- 
tional self-criticism will be necessary, for instance. And such moral checks 
are to be found in the ‘‘profundities of the Christian faith”. ‘The Chris- 
tian faith finds the final clue to the meaning of life and history in the Christ 
whose goodness is at once the virtue which man ought, but does not, 
achieve in history, and the revelation of a divine mercy which understands 
and resolves the perpetual contradictions in which history is involved, 
even on the highest reaches of human achievements... The insistence of 
the Christian faith that the love of Christ is the final norm of human 
existence must express itself socially in unwillingness to stop short of the 
whole human community in expressing our sense of moral responsibility 
for the life and welfare of others’’ (pp. 188 f.). The Christian faith will keep 
us from despair in the realization that the highest efforts of man are stained 
with sin. ‘‘The hope of the Christian faith that the divine power which 
bears history can complete what even the highest human striving must 
leave incomplete, and can purify the corruptions which appear in even 
the purest human aspirations, is an indispensable prerequisite for diligent 
fulfillment of our historic tasks” (p. 189). 

The central thrust of Niebuhr’s book should be dinned into the ears, 
heads and minds of those whom he calls the ‘‘children of light’’. However, 
any approach to the great problems that Niebuhr considers which does 
not pay heed to the law of God is seriously defective. What is the “‘sin”’ of 
which Niebuhr constantly speaks? Is it but an awareness of the ineffec- 
tuality and faultiness of all human effort that any person with an ounce of 
common sense may readily detect? Niebuhr nowhere gives a hint of any 
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other knowledge of sin. Yet such knowledge of sin will not make the real- 
ization of sinfulness the powerful determinant that Niebuhr wants it to be. 
Sin regarded as transgression of the holy law of the sovereign God is such 
a factor. 


Furthermore, what makes the “love of Christ’’ so to be desired for 
ourselves and for others? It is because that love grants to sinful men the 
station of free men before the God whose law condemns men as sinners. 
On any other basis the love of Christ is a relatively inconsequential thing. 
On this basis the love of Christ becomes the foundation for and assurance 
of a redeemed humanity and a true world brotherhood that shall every- 
where be the savoring, preserving salt of the earth. 


Niebuhr’s book does not present a basis for man’s responsibility to God 
and to his neighbor. Any discussion of man’s true freedom within the 
bounds of order, and of man’s duty toward his neighbor, which fails to 
p'esent a platform for man’s responsibility in his tasks as an historical 
creature falls seriously short of being an adequate statement of the problem. 
Nowhere in Niebuhr’s book is this subject directly dealt with. Is it because 
in his thinking there is no adequate basis for and call upon man’s respons- 
ibility? That basis is to be found in the law of the sovereign God who has 
laid down in his word the precepts and principles that must govern man 
in every sphere of his activity. When the individual, the community and 
the government recognize the sovereignty of that law, we can hope for 
some achievement of morally responsible man in these tasks that history 
today sets before him. The alternatives to that are a managed anarchy 
in which the anarchy finally overcomes the management, or the manage- 
ment enslaves the anarchists. 

The chapters of this volume constitute a ‘“‘considerably expanded” version 
of a series of lectures delivered at Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California, in January 1944. In fairness to the author the following state- 
ment from the preface should be quoted: “I have not sought to elaborate 
the religious and theological convictions upon which the political philos- 
ophy of the following pages rests” (pp. xii f.). The reviewer feels that the 
criticisms brought forward above do not violate a fair consideration of 
this statement. One typographical error was detected. On page 56, 
line 1, the word “indetermine’’ is used where the word “indeterminate” 
should be used. 


EDWARD HEEREMA 


Wyckoff, New Jersey. 
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ed. George Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson: The Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1945. 
114. $3.50. 


“In this volume the Editors and Publisher have sought to supply a series 
of maps which will set forth clearly and vividly the geographical setting of 
the Biblical story. The explanatory chapters which accompany the maps 
attempt to provide the essential facts needed to comprehend the historical 
and geographical framework of Scripture. Carefully selected photographs 
supplement the maps and text” (p. 6). 

These words adequately describe the present work. That there is genuine 
need for a new Biblical atlas can scarcely be denied. The rapid strides in 
archaeological science make the demand for such a work imperative. And 
the present volume has certainly fulfilled the need in an admirable way. 


This is an unusually attractive book. It is attractive in appearance; the 
maps, photographs, printing and binding are of such an excellent quality 
that the volume is a pleasure to handle. It is attractive in style; the articles 
which accompany the maps are simply and clearly written and should 
prove to be of real assistance to ministers and intelligent Bible students. 

The principal feature of an atlas, of course, is its maps, and the maps of 
this atlas are of a particularly high quality. Plate I, for example, is a relief 
map of Palestine, in which not only the principal geographical features of 
the country are shown, but also the elevation of many peaks and cities is 
given. This fact is of value, particularly for the Bible student who has 
never visited Palestine. Plate III shows the ancient Near East at about 
1500 B. C. On this plate is shown the extent of the Egyptian, Hittite and 
Mitannian empires. The ancient names are employed. A close examination 
of this map will convince the reader that it is a judicious piece of work. 

On Plates VIII, LX and X northern, central and southern Palestine are 
respectively represented. The maps are large and include much detail. 
We would say that these three maps constitute one of the most helpful 
features of the atlas. Of interest and value are the four maps in Plate XVI 
which show respectively the extent of the Christian Church before Paul’s 
journeys, at the close of Paul’s ministry, at the time of Irenaeus and at the 
time of Constantine. Plate XVIII shows the excavated sites in modern 
Palestine. There is a comprehensive index to the maps which, among other 
things, seeks to present “‘accurately (with the aid of Professor W. F. 


Albright) the modern names of the places where ancient sites are located” 
(p. 107). 
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The maps are supplemented by a selection of excellent photographs 
which go far toward providing the necessary Oriental atmosphere for a 
proper understanding of Biblical history. Some of these photographs are 
of such unusual quality that they are deserving of special mention. Such, 
for example, are the pictures of the Behistun ‘‘Rock’’ (p. 9), the plain of 
Shechem (p. 18), the Jordan River (p. 19), the pass of Megiddo (p. 43), 
Mount Tabor (p. 54), Jerash (p. 60), Jeshimon (p. 63), one of the Cilician 
Gates (p. 67), and the Appian Way (p. 77). Unfortunately, the picture of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (p. 96) is reversed. 


There is an introductory article on ‘‘The Rediscovery of the Biblical 
World” by Professor Albright of Johns Hopkins University. This is fol- 
lowed by a chronological outline of ancient history. Each plate is accom- 
panied by an explanatory description which occupies four pages. On the 
whole, critical theories are omitted in the text, and a sane attitude is gen- 
erally adopted toward Biblical problems. Evidences of criticism are ap- 
parent, however. We are told that we ‘‘lack precise knowledge of the 
nature of Abraham’s religion” (p. 26). Such a statement, of course, is based 
upon an acceptance of the documentary hypothesis, which to the reviewer 
is the bane of present-day Old Testament studies. If, however, the book 
of Genesis be accepted as it stands, we know that Abraham worshipped 
mm and we can fully agree with what the Apostle Paul says about the 
religion of Abraham (Romans 4). Consequently we cannot agree that “‘the 
name of the patriarchal family God was ‘El Shaddai’” (p. 26). It may 
very well be that Shaddai is etymologically related to the Babylonian word 
shaddu (mountain), but our understanding of the word in Genesis is to be 
determined, not primarily by its etymology, but by its usage. Certainly 
the contexts teach that the words El Shaddai refer to God's ability to 
provide for the needs of His chosen ones. It was not that Abraham chose 
El Shaddai to be his god, but rather that God, as El Shaddai, appeared 
to Abraham. 


Fortunately, the work is comparatively free from such bias toward 
naturalistic criticism. We could wish that, in subsequent editions of this 
splendid work, ail such references might be deleted. “‘Archaeology and 
historical study support the substantial reliability of the stories about 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — and this is one of the most significant dis- 
coveries of the present generation of Old Testament students’”’ (p. 26). 
What a far cry this is from the position of Wellhausen and his school. 


Akhnaton is said to have been the first clear monotheist of history (p. 34). 
The figures given in Numbers 1 and 26 are regarded as probably being 
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misplaced census records from the time of David (p. 38). The location of 
Mount Sinai is thought to be, not in Arabia, but in the peninsula of Sinai 
and probably is to be identified with the range, of which the famous Jebel 
Misa is the chief peak (p. 39). With this identification we are in hearty 
agreement, since the descriptions of the book of Exodus seem to apply so 
definitely to the peninsula of Sinai. The date of Joshua is thought to be 
the thirteenth century, and the fall of Jericho the fourteenth, but the 
authors wisely desire to refrain from “indulging in too much speculation” 
with regard to what seems to them to be a discrepancy (p. 40). We would 
be bold enough to venture the suggestion that when all the pertinent facts 
are known, they will substantiate the account of the downfall of Jericho 
that is given in the book of Joshua. The book of Daniel is said to have 
been written during the Maccabean period, and “the profanation of the 
Temple and the struggle of the Maccabeans to rescue it from the control 
of the Gentiles is the background of The Book of Daniel (c. 166 B. C.)’”’ 


(p. 73). The evidence against this date, however, is stronger than that 
which favors it. 


Concerning the ministry of our Lord it is said, ‘‘The ministry of Jesus 
was deliberately limited to the Jews, and was confined almost entirely to 
centers free from strong Gentile influence. There is no trace of a planned 
effort to reach the Gentiles who were all about him. The mission to Gen- 
tiles had roots in the teaching and attitudes of Jesus, but its actual inaug- 
uration waited until the Apostolic Age” (p. 86). The Saviour is consistently 


referred to as Jesus, and one can not tell whether this Jesus is regarded as 
a mere man or as the Divine Lord. 


The south-Galatian theory is preferred to the north-Galatian, but the 
author is not dogmatic upon this point (p. 88). The Pauline authorship of 
the Pastoral Epistles is questioned. ‘‘Perhaps only in a shorter form did 
they come from Paul’’ (p. 90). 

In general, Professor Wright was responsible for the treatment of the 
Old Testament period and Professor Filson for the later period, beginning 
with the time of Alexander the Great. 

We sincerely congratulate the authors upon the production of a truly 
remarkable work. This volume is necessary for all who would seriously 


study Biblical history and geography. The price, three dollars and a half, 
is by no means too high. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Russell L. Dicks: Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. x, 230. $2.00. 


Whenever clergymen assemble, no matter what their theological opinions 
may be, they can usually discuss certain aspects of the pastoral work of 
the ministry with benefit and profit for all. Just as a minister is obliged 
now and then to take a tip from Emily Post, so may he receive instruction 
occasionally on how to deal with people from someone who differs from 
him radically as to the general construction of theology, let alone its spe- 
cific points. 

Mr. Dicks is a Methodist minister who has had considerable experience 
in pastoral work as a hospital chaplain — he is at present chaplain of the 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago — and as an assistant pastor. He has 
spent practically his entire ministry in what is broadly termed pastoral 
work, and through the years he has been in a position to watch other min- 
isters as they have conducted their own pastoral activity. Mr. Dicks 
believes that he has something to say on the subject of pastoral work and 
and personal counseling, and there is no denying that he has. He does not 
say it especially well. There is much repetition and there are more than a 
few sentences and phrases which can not be described as being particularly 
meaningful or worthwhile. 

The most general criticism that Mr. Dicks offers is for the clergyman 
who thinks of himself at all times as essentially a man of words. Mr. Dicks 
advises such a man to learn to be a good listener. The art of pastoral work 
and personal counseling is in allowing the other fellow to unburden himself 
and to unfold his own problem. A word now and then from the pastor will 
help, but the good pastor will not be a man of many words and preachments 
when he is attempting to help someone who is suffering in the midst of a 
personal conflict or crisis. He will by his presence and by his continued 
and humble expressions of sympathy and understanding bring release or 
comfort to the distressed. There is nothing profound or hidden in this. 
It is simple kindness and an act of love. And to be thus instructed is no- 
thing new for the clergy. For the bulk of what Mr. Dicks has to say as to 
the general technique to be used in pastoral work and personal counseling 
is well summed up in the expert advice of Fénelon in his Lettres Spirituelles: 
“Speak little; listen much; think far more of understanding hearts and of 
adapting yourself to their need than of saying clever things to them. Show 
that you have an open mind, and let everyone see by experience that there 
is safety and consolation in opening his mind to you. Avoid extreme sever- 
ity, and reprove, where it is necessary, with caution and gentleness. Never 
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say more than is needed, but let whatever you do say be said with entire 
frankness. Let no one fear to be deceived by trusting you... . Keep track 
of all who come to you, and follow them up, if they seem disposed to escape. 
You should become all things to all the children of God for the sake of 
gaining everyone of them. And correct yourself for the sake of correcting 
others.’”’ The regulative principle in pastoral work is to eschew the mechan- 
ical and be constantly and sincerely concerned with the human and the 
personal. Even the routine call must be made in a spirit of genuine and 
true affection for the person called upon, and not in a desire to rack up a 
record number of calls which can be triumphantly announced in the pastor’s 
annual report. 

While this basic technique in pastoral work and personal counseling 
may be accepted by a congress of clergymen, the peace of the meeting 
would probably be disturbed, and Mr. Dicks would expose his fundamental 
independence from the mind of tradition with the following observation: 
“One shudders at the thought of the limited experience and lack of know- 
ledge that our clergy have as they go out to work with people. If our 
doctors were not better trained than our clergy we would not let them 
treat our dogs, to say nothing of our children; yet a suffering soul is more 
important than a suffering body, a broken heart infinitely more significant 
than a broken leg’’ (p. 152). Mr. Dicks makes such a radical remark be- 
cause in his mind the only religious concepts that can go with the genuine 
pastoral approach are those which are designed for the sake of man’s com- 
fort. It is as if the author took it for granted that God's chief end is to 
benefit man and to make his life enjoyable forever. On the surface of such 
an undertow of thinking there is for example the remark: ‘‘the divorce 
rate is too low in the light of the number of unhappily married people there 
are” (p. 81). The ensuing discussion by our hypothetical congress of pas- 
tors would no doubt be referred to in future years as the one in which was 
aired the Utilitarian Controversy. For that is the issue. Was man created 
for the sake of God? Or was God created for the sake of man? 

The Christian pastor who understands his calling and his work insists 
that whatever techniques he may employ in the whole of his ministry he is 
primarily and always a preacher of the Word, of the whole counsel of God. 
His entire work revolves around that point. The sermon is his first ap- 
proach to the problems and conflicts of his people, and the value of his 
sermon is in its faithfulness to the Word of God. Moreover, he believes 
that the practice of religion simply for the sake of man is to turn religion 
into something that is necessarily irreligious. And the use of religion in this 
way can not cure a soul, or create a healthy mind or a happy heart, for the 
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hypocrite, no matter what his outward appearance might be, is not truly 
happy, and his soul is definitely sick. 

Mr. Dicks not only has little time for the preaching of the Word of God 
in the traditional manner, but he is also quite cynical in his attitude towards 
the church. He says, ‘The church has been against so many things young 
people have wanted to do and have done, not because pastors have been 
blind but because the church is dominated by frustrated laymen who have 
failed in practically everything they have done, including their own life. 
The clergy, therefore, can not put into effect the kind of program they 
know young people need. Counseling which is done in a quiet, personal, 
inoffensive way can often offset the pastor’s helplessness in other areas” 
(p. 89). There can be little doubt that counseling and a broader pastoral 
service appeal to the modern clergyman because he has become disillusioned 
with preaching, for there is no authority in it, and with the church, because 
it is so terribly confused. There are many young men now in the chaplaincy 
who are feeling useful for the first time in their lives because they are free 
from the church, and preaching is admittedly not their most important 
work. Perhaps Mr. Dicks’ book is unconsciously a response to that under- 
lying sense of frustration on the part of many modern ministers. However, 
the divinely appointed means for the bringing in of Christ’s kingdom are 
still the same: Preach the Word, Build the Church. 

Mr. Dicks offers good advice upon the relatively simple subject of tech- 
niques. On the larger issues of the pastoral ministry there is not much 
in the volume to recommend. 

Wituiam D. Gray 


Welsh, Louisiana. 


William Warren Sweet: Revivalism in America. Its Origin, Growth and 
Decline. New York: Scribners. 1944. xvii, 194, $2.00. 


It certainly is not fashionable nowadays to say anything commendable 
about revivalism. Yet here is a book in which Dr. Sweet of the University 
of Chicago does that very thing, and the University of Chicago usually 
considers itself top-dog in the world of theological fashion. It is most re- 
freshing to find a genuine recognition of the important part revivalism 
has played in American religious history and an appreciation of the value 
of its contribution. At the same time the book is marred by Dr. Sweet’s 
repeated descriptions of Calvinism in terms that the ancestral defenders 
of that faith would no more have recognized than do their modern descend- 
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ants. Calvinistic revivalism does not offer salvation to the few (p. 128), 
it offers it to every one. If Samuel Hopkins rejected the idea of a definite 
atonement, those who held to it knew just as clearly as he did that Christ 
died for Indians and Negroes as well as for Congregationalists (cf. p. 155). 
Charles G. Finney was no Universalist, and if he “insisted that salvation 
was for all” (p. 135), so did his Calvinistic contemporaries, as well as their 
predecessors and descendants. 

It is more pleasant to note Dr. Sweet’s recognition that “‘in the history 
of revivalism the outstanding individual revivalists have been Calvinists”’ 
(p. 28), even though he would not have expected it. Pursuing this line, 
he calls attention to the fact that, in America, George Whitefield’s Calvin- 
ism was an aid to him, where, says he, “all the evangelists were preaching 
a personalized Calvinism” (p. 107). One is glad to be reminded that Calvin- 
ism was “personalized” long before stationery and haberdashery were! 
According to the apostle Paul, however, the personalizing goes back not 
only to the time of the colonial revivalists (p. 29) but as far at least as the 
patriarch Jacob (Rom. 9). Or, leaving that out of account, what about, 
say, Samuel Rutherford? Of course, Sweet is pointing out that the eight- 
eenth century saw the introduction of new methods into the preaching of 
the gospel by Calvinists. Was it not the methods, rather than the message» 
that were personalized at that time? This is completely in accord with 
Sweet’s opening pages and the reviewer cannot but believe that this is 
what he really means to say. Furthermore, it is in line with his stress (pp. 
10 ff.) on the novelty of the situation which brought out a new concern and 
a new emphasis in the preaching of Calvinistic divines. 

The book, taken as a whole, is an admirably useful and sane one. The 
present generation needs greatly to be reminded that frontier conditions 
required a presentation of Christianity that was adequate to the situation. 
Sweet has some very helpful remarks about the foundation and emphasis 
of frontier religion. Camp meetings were not everything (pp. 131-134). 

After dealing with the direct results of revivalism Sweet goes on to 
assess the indirect ones. Here is valuable material for those who often 
never connect revivals with higher education or even with the anti-slavery 
cause. 

One of the interesting statements of the book is this: “‘Of all the contro- 
versies which arose out of the colonial revivals, that in New England was 
the most prolonged and the most disastrous in its consequences. Here 
theology was more involved than elsewhere, and when that is the case 
there is small chance of healing a schism. The net result was the permanent 
division of New England Congregationalism, and a turmoil which lasted 
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for more than half a century” (p. 141). Does it not simplify matters too 
much to say this? It is true that there was vigorous opposition to revivals 
among those who later became the Unitarians. But there was a great deal 
more than the controversy which arose out of the revivals to the back- 
ground and origin of New England Unitarianism. In Connecticut there 
appeared a considerable amount of opposition to the revivalism that fol- 
lowed the Great Awakening, but almost no Unitarian churches resulted 
in Connecticut. Was that because everybody in Connecticut came to 
agree with Lyman Beecher’s views about revivals? I hardly think so. 

The view that “theologically, Buchmanism is entirely orthodox’’ (p. 173) 
will cause a bit of surprise to many who know Frank Buchman’s followers. 

The reviewer would recommend for careful reading Sweet’s statement 
(p. 145) about revivals in their relation to emotion and reason. It merits 
much thought and more than thought. 

Here, then, is a book that is modest in price and that should have the 
attention of every American pastor as well as of every lover of history. 
If a pastor in this country wants to know why he is where he is, this book 
will help him to find out. 

PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Will Durant: Caesar and Christ. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1944. xvi, 752. $5.00. 


Will Durant has written another popular opus. Probably no other 
history of Rome which contains as many diverse facts within such a com- 
pact space can hold the reader’s excited interest as does this volume. 

The last 125 pages are primarily concerned with Jesus and the growth 
of the Christian church. Even here the interest holds at high pitch. Durant 
contrives to present the picture favored by nineteenth century Liberalism 
without giving the appearance of being quite as disdainful of the historical 
records as many of the Liberals were. The spirit of Renan seems to brood 
over him in much of his thinking, yet he will juxtapose statements which 
are based upon the trustworthiness of the record with others which deny 
it, without so much as a twinkle in his eye. 

He has read his sources, both secondary and primary, rapidly, and does 
not always understand just what they say. Once in a while, too, his pen 
slips and he puts in a wrong name or title. 
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Of course, any supernatural element in Christianity is not to be thought 
of, but the tone of the chapters is far from being entirely destructive and 
something of the true atmosphere breaks in through the magic of his words. 


PAauL WooLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Charles H. Heimsath: The Genius of Public Worship. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. xv, 204. $2.50. 


The author of this volume is a Baptist minister who was at one time an 
instructor in English at the University of Texas and who has lately held 
two charges in the Northern Baptist Convention. He has written this 
volume in vigorous English style. Unfortunately, the treatment of the 
subject of public worship could hardly be of poorer quality. Beginning 
with the gratuitous assumption that the “‘genius of the church resides in its 
public ceremonial” (p. 176), he proceeds to develop his theme. The reviewer 
has been unable to detect any consistent theory concerning the authority 
for public worship or any clear statement of the purpose of public worship. 
Worship of the true God is not something which man devises. Worship 
to be acceptable to God must, at least, be grounded upon His word. Wor- 
ship of man’s own devising is an abomination to God. The author’s com- 
mendation of all that is called worship — even Romish, Greek Orthodox 
and Quaker — cannot but proceed frem a false notion of the authority 
for and the purpose of public worship. A treatise on public worship, based 
upon such false notions, can hardly be very useful! 

The author sees “‘values’’ in all types of worship, and seeks to discover 
them with the apparent hope of finding a conglomerate type that will 
serve the unified world church. ‘Worship gives reality to the universal 
hope of unity. Something deep within us, more binding than the one blood 
of all nations, declares our common kinship”. ‘One of the encouraging 
signs of our times is the Ecumenical Movement of the Christian churches. 
‘Ecumenical’ is derived from a Greek word meaning ‘whole world’; for 
once and at last we have in the World Council of Churches an articulate 
endeavor to create a ‘Whole World Church’. A church big enough for all 
races, wide enough for all creeds, and gracious enough for all revelations” 
(pp. 194 f.). 

The book has some value for the information which it gives about the 
several kinds of worship. More accurate first-hand information than one 
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can gain from visiting one service, as the author admittedly did (and that 
late) at the Jewish service (p. 44) and at the Greek Orthodox service (pp. 
54 f.), would seem necessary to any real understanding of the service. It 
has one chapter which the reviewer would term ‘‘good” — the chapter 
on church architecture (‘“‘Sermons in Stone”, pp. 111 ff.). The author’s 
criticism of what he calls the ‘‘chain-store type’’ of church architecture is 
to the point. His scathing criticism of churches constructed on the ‘Akron 
Plan” (pp. 112 f.) should be read by every building committee contemplat- 
ing a new structure. If this chapter can contribute to the destruction of 
the “cult of ugliness’ which characterizes so much church architecture, 
perhaps the book will have justified its printing. 


RoBERT S. MARSDEN 
Philadelphia. 


Edward J. Kissane: The Book of Isaiah, Translated from a Critically 
Revised Hebrew Text with Commentary, Vol. If (XL-LXVI). Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan Limited. 1943. Ixxiv, 328. 21/-. 


The most important contribution of this worthwhile commentary lies in 
the forceful attack which it levels against the position that chapters 40—66 
of Isaiah are not a unit. The Trito-Isaiah theory of Bernhard Duhm is 
subjected to a severe and telling criticism, and the advocates of that view- 
point will now be compelled to reexamine the foundations upon which 
their arguments rest. Kissane has launched a remarkable broadside 
against their citadel. 

Chapters 40-66 of Isaiah are here regarded as being the work of one 
author. Concerning this section it is said, “It has a definite plan, a uniform 
structure, and deals with the various aspects of a single theme. Each part 
is linked up with the rest as an integral part of a logical whole” (p. xlvi). 
This position, which we regard as correct, has not found favor with many 
critics since the appearance of Duhm’s commentary. 

It has been argued against the view stated above that chapters 56-66 
do not reflect the conditions of the Exile, but rather picture the people as 
settled in Palestine and even imply that the Temple is built. In answer to 
this Kissane points out, successfully, we think, that deliverance and restora- 
tion are not entirely lacking even in these chapters. The prophet is now 
dealing with the cause and purpose of the Exile, we are told, and conse- 
quently lays emphasis upon the sins of Israel. As for the passages which 
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are supposed to imply that the Temple is rebuilt, ‘most of the passages 
prove absolutely nothing, and the arguments based on them sometimes 
display a lamentable want of logic’”’ (p. xlix). 

It has further been maintained that the social conditions to which re- 
ference is made in chapters 56-66 are those, not of the exile but of the 
post-exilic period. In reply Kissane admits that some of the social condi- 
tions described may indeed have been present in the post-exilic period 
since they are characteristic of every age. However, he shows that at no 
time after the exile did the nation become as corrupt as it is pictured to be 
in Isaiah 57:1 or 59:16. 

Again, Duhm and others have called attention to the fact that in chapters 
40-55 the prophet appears to deal with the nation as a whole, whereas in 
chapters 56-66 two classes, the pious and the apostates, are distinguished. 
Instead of indicating divergence of authorship, however, this distinction 
between the faithful and the wicked is considered by Kissane as being an 
integral part of the prophet’s plan. 


Likewise, some critics have insisted that in chapters 40-55 the attention 
of the writer is directed to the more or less immediate future, whereas in 
the latter chapters there are sections which are definitely eschatological. 
His discussion of this argument is, in our opinion, not up to the standard 
employed elsewhere. The reason for this, we think, is due to the fact that 
the author rejects the Isaianic authorship of these passages. It is difficult 
satisfactorily to reply to an argument such as the one above, unless one 
accepts the Isaianic authorship of these chapters. In this connection it may 
be noted that Dr. Kissane is apparently unfamiliar with the article, ‘The 
Transcendence of Jehovah, God of Israel” by Oswald T. Allis, which in- 
dicates the importance of Isaiah 44:24—28 in connection with the question 
of authorship.* 


Also, it has been maintained that, since the writer of chapters 56-66 
quotes portions of 40—55, divergence of authorship is thereby indicated. 
In reply to this Kissane points out that not only does the supposed ‘‘Trito- 
Isaiah” quote from 40-55 but he also quotes himself. “This mannerism by 
which the same words or phrases are repeated is to be found in every part 
of the book, and far from being an indication of diversity of authorship, 
is a clear proof of the unity of the book” (p. liv). 


The argument for the unity of Isaiah 40—66 is briefly presented in the 


*Biblical and Theological Studies, by the Members of the Faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, New York, 1912, pp. 579-634. 
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Introduction and is developed in detail in the commentary itself. What is 
the position taken regarding the relationship of Isaiah 40-66 to 1-39? 

Kissane very correctly points out that the tradition of the Isaianic 
authorship of the entire book is a fact that must be explained. Further- 
more, if chapters 40-66 are not the work of Isaiah, how did they come to 
be included in the book of the great prophet? These are the stubborn 
problems which the critics must take into account and which, all too often» 
are dismissed in cavalier fashion. 

To the credit of the author, it must be said that he does not dismiss 
these problems in a cavalier fashion. Yet he does not accept the Isaianic 
authorship of the entire book. Rather, he believes, one of the exiles col- 
lected the prophecies of Isaiah which are found in chapters 1-35, added 
to them the historical section, 36-39, and composed 40-66, repeating in 
these chapters the teaching of Isaiah. Thus we are told, ‘The ideas of 
xl-Ixvi are those of Isaiah, their expression and the literary form in which 
they were presented to the exiles in Babylon are the work of the unknown 
prophet who compiled the whole book”’ (p. Ixi). 

There is, however, wholly apart from questions of internal evidence, one 
fatal objection to this hypothesis. This objection is to be found in the 
witness of the New Testament. The New Testament unmistakably at- 
tributes the authorship of all portions of the book of Isaiah to which it 
refers to the great prophet himself. It may be well to note the following 
expressions: ‘‘was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying” (Matthew 3:3, 
8:17, 12:17), ‘‘The book of the words of Isaiah the prophet’’ (Luke 3:4), 
‘‘As Isaiah the prophet said’’ (John 1:23), “Isaiah says” (Romans 10:16), 
“Isaiah becomes bold and says” (Romans 10:20). The above passages 
introduce quotations from the second portion of Isaiah. A careful study 
of the manner in which the New Testament introduces quotations from 
the book of Isaiah makes it clear, we think, that not only does the New 
Testament recognize the existence of a book of prophecy bearing the name 
of Isaiah but it actually regards this Isaiah as the author of the entire book 
which bears his name. 

The view of Isaianic authorship, therefore, rests not merely upon Jewish 
tradition but upon the infallible authority of the New Testament. 

Of particular interest is the interpretation of the famous “Servant” 
passages. The first of these’is identified as Isaiah 42:1-4 and the Servant is 
declared to be Israel. The second passage is regarded as Isaiah 49:1-6 and 
here also the Servant is said to be Israel. Support for this view is naturally 

sought in the presence of the difficult word “‘Israel’’ in verse four. “It is 
evident that if the ‘servant of Jahweh’ is Israel, the text presents no diffi- 
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culty” (p. 126). We commend the author in his desire to preserve the word 
“Tsrael” in the text. However, neither the collectivistic nor the individual- 
istic interpretation seems fully to satisfy the requirements of the text. The 
correct interpretation of this passage was indicated by J. A. Alexander,* 
whose work is not mentioned by Kissane. Alexander interprets the Servant 
of the first three passages as referring to the Messiah and His people, a 
complex person. This interpretation appears to satisfy most of the diffi- 
culties in the text and is also favored by the analogy of Deuteronomy 18 
where, according to a time-honored interpretation, the word &"3} of verse 
fifteen refers to the prophetic institution as culminating in one great 
Prophet. There is great merit in this interpretation of Alexander, particu- 
larly as it applies to the first two of the “‘Servant’’ passages. If this 
hypothesis be adopted the advocates of the Messianic interpretation of 
49:1-6 are not compelled to adopt a figurative interpretation of the word 
Israel (v. 3), as Fischer suggests, namely, thou art My servant as was 
Israel. 

In the third passage (50:4-9) the speaker is regarded as the prophet 
himself and not the Servant. However the fourth passage (52:13-53:12) 
is considered to be Messianic. ‘‘The humble origin of the Messiah, his 
sufferings and death, not for his own sins but for the sins of mankind, his 
eventual triumph and fulfilment of the task committed unto him — all 
these are clearly indicated in the poem”’ (p. 180). The reading 127! is sug- 
gested for the difficult 772 of the Massoretic text of 52:15. 

The exegesis of the “Servant” passages in somewhat disappointing. 
Kissane does not seem to have risen entirely above the level of Duhm and 
Marti. But there is great value in the insistence that the ‘‘Servant”’ pas- 
sages be not divorced from their content. 

The author has performed a difficult task and he has done it well. He 
has boldly challenged the tenets which Duhm and his followers have set 
forth. This is his great contribution and it is a sorely needed one. We 
could wish that the influence of Vitringa and Alexander were prominent 
in his exegesis, but despite this lack, Kissane has produced a book which 
will go far toward setting one upon the right path for the study of Isaiah 
40-66. 


Epwarp J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


*The Later Prophecies of Isaiah. 
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Louise Saxe Eby: The Quest for Moral Law. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1944. ix, 289. $3.25. 


This new work on ethics is characterized by an appealing spirit of 
earnestness and good-will in its attempt to evaluate the more important 
ethical systems of the past and to give an account of the present state 
and aims of ethical study. 

The contents of the book are arranged in two parts: first, some classic 
ethical systems; second, the matter of making ethics a science. 

Part one begins with a chapter on the meaning of moral law. This is 
followed by historical chapters on Confucius, Gautama the Buddha, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus and the Jewish-Christian ethical heritage, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Benedict de Spinoza, Kant, and writers of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

Part two takes up the content of moral law, the problem of ‘ethical 
method, unsolved problems and undiscerned ends in ethics, the dimensions 
of ethics, and the aim of ethics. 

Our author starts out by saying that the term “moral law” has lost 
all precision of meaning for the mind of the twentieth century (p. 3). 
She holds this to be true. of radicals and conservatives alike (p. 6). To 
include conservatives seems extreme, if those who base their views on 
careful Scripture exegesis are included. At any rate the writer goes on to 
say that the present confusion in ethics exists because what we know in 
ethics now is so largely mingled with opinion and tradition; nevertheless, 
she holds, there is already a substantial body of known and assured moral 
law (p. 6). 

The writer believes that the ethical principles already formulated fall 
into three distinct types of moral law, namely, operative laws, regulative 
principles, and normative principles (p. 13). The first are moral laws 
whose action is automatic, like the scientific laws of gravitation. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’’ is one of these laws. The second class, regulative principles, 
carries statistical probability in favor of certain consequences. The Golden 
Rule, which Jesus stated, is such a principle (p. 14). The normative 
principles are the ideals governing single classes of actions (p. 15). 

We need not outline the summaries our author gives of past ethical 
systems in order to sift out material valid for the above three kinds of 
laws. We note specially only her chapter on Jesus and the Jewish-Christian 
ethical heritage. She accepts uncritically, or at least with no apparent 
acquaintance with conservative scholarship, a very radical view of the 
Gospels, rejecting John as a later interpretation of Jesus’ person and 
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work, and selecting only those passages from the Synoptics “in whose 
favor there is a goodly presumption of authenticity” (p. 73). As to Jesus 
himself she says: ‘‘In attempting to form any opinion of the lasting contri- 
butions of Jesus to the field of ethics it is necessary to put aside, so far 
as this is possible for anyone reared in the Christian tradition, all theo- 
logical preconceptions as to the nature of Jesus’s person and work and to 
view him simply as an ethical teacher, to set him on the same plane as 
the other great ethical teachers, and to measure his system by the same 
human standard” (p. 84). 

Reduced to this merely human level, Jesus is said to have made these 
contributions to ethics: 1) an emphasis on human values, the worth of 
the individual; 2) a sense of proportion, distinguishing between matters 
merely ceremonial and customary, and those truly vital to morality; 3) 
the exaltation of good-will as a cardinal virtue, even more than Lao-tze, 
Socrates, Buddha, or Confucius had done. Jesus also stressed the danger 
of power as well as of riches (pp. 85-87). 

Jesus is said to have had no scheme of moral discipline aside from the 
practice of prayer and religious devotion, and to have regarded the good 
life as the result of simple acts of will within the power of every man to 
make (p. 87). ‘“‘The extreme demands that he made of his followers acquire 
their urgency from the fact that he believed the coming of the new order 
was imminent” (p. 81). 

By disregarding the Johannine testimony and by selecting rigorously 
from the Synoptic evidence, our author is able to say that “in contra- 
distinction to Jesus, Paul considered the ethical life largely the result of 
the work of the Holy Spirit” (p. 89). By this type of criticism a very 
attenuated ethic is attributed to Jesus. 

In view of present theoretical challenges to morals, and the practical 
breakdown in human conduct, our author now turns to show how ethics 
can meet the situation and build itself up as a real science. Discussing 
the content of moral law the writer lists laws gained from past teachings 
and present experience. 

Our author next considers ethical method. She says we must verify 
the laws already gained and formulate others. The general method of 
verification is pragmatic, verification by experience (p. 203). Accordingly 
the case method should be used in ethics, with records of each individual 
studied, as in court records and those of social workers and the clergy; 
biography can be studied, as Kant suggested, and, with caution, auto- 
biography also (pp. 207 f.). There is also a need for a measuring unit, 
and we must determine statistical probabilities. Further, an effort should 
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be made to ascertain causes and effects. Simple enumeration would be 
better than nothing, and polls of moral sentiment would help (pp. 209 f.). 
Much is to be done, for in scientific method ethics is still elementary 
(p. 213). 

Next comes the chapter on unsolved problems and undiscerned ends 
in ethics. War is a problem the ethical writers have treated very inade- 
quately. Due to the complexity of the problem, experts are needed for 
the racial, cultural, economic and political questions involved. Ethics 
and religion can help chiefly by creating the disposition to settle these 
problems peacefully (p. 215). 

“Ethics has a major concern in the creation of a world that is good 
for man, that provides a climate suited to the growth of character and the 
improvement of human life on the moral level’’ (pp. 215 f.). So the prob- 
lems of social injustice, race discrimination and misuse of power must 
be attacked (p. 216). 

Our author does not think the Church has been widely successful in 
ethical progress by means of prayer and religious contemplation, there 
being need for more social endeavors, such as could be followed in “‘schools 
of real ethical culture, where the practice of ideals might be tried out in 
group living’’ (p. 234). She holds that we need a process of transformation 
to good-will and love of our fellow men (p. 235), but apparently has no 
appreciation of the Biblical teaching concerning regeneration and con- 
version. 

Coming to the chapter on the dimensions of ethics, the writer seeks 
to define the scope of ethics more exactly, since ethics is to be made a 
science (p. 237). She holds ethics to have four dimensions: 1) “the vege- 
tative level of the physical organism, at which a solid foundation of health 
must be laid for moral as well as physical well-being”; 2) a dimension 
new to formal ethics: “the biochemical basis of personality, intelligence, 
and character, due to the chemical conditioning of the hormones secreted 
by the endocrine glands’’ (we have to reconsider a good many ethical 
judgments in the light of this dimension); 3) the psychological dimension, 
in which are studied the best conditions for the growth of character, to- 
gether with mental obstacles that stand in the way; 4) the social dimension; 
the individual in relation to group mores; positive social aids to better 
character, such as employment and security. In the future, eugenics may 
be added as a fifth dimension (pp. 238 f.). 

“Metaphysics has often been regarded as a sixth dimension of ethics; 
but metaphysical extensions and implications are actually the concern 
of religion and philosophy instead of ethics, whose object is man’s life 
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on this planet between birth and death, not his possible — but unknown — 
destiny before or after his earthly existence” (p. 239). 

This brings us to the closing chapter, which treats of the aim of ethics. 
Former summa bona are said to have been ofttimes objectionable, because 
they were individual rather than social, and because some of them could 
not be realized within the limits of this present world. Our author asserts: 
“The whole conception of the summum bonum is in itself appropriate to 
ethics as a branch of philosophy, but inappropriate to it as a science. 
Philosophy may legitimately take for its object some ultimate that ad- 
mittedly lies beyond the limits of the knowable, as does this over-arching 
and all-comprehensive good, the summum bonum that hypothetically forms 
the purpose of man’s life here and hereafter. But the object of a science 
is more limited and must be confined to the realm of the knowable” 
(p. 257). 

The aim of ethics, therefore, ‘‘is to find out the facts about the operation 
of moral life in order that it may set up the conditions conducive to the 
development of character and thereby bring about the moral welfare and 
progress of mankind upon the entire planet” (p. 258). 

This purpose can compel the interest of mankind, for moral transfor- 
mation has become a plain matter of self-preservation for all humanity 
(pp. 259 f.). 

More earnest and better directed endeavor, our author holds, is needed 
for ethical progress (p. 262). Further, we cannot depend on supernatural 
illumination. Religious faith can help, “‘but faith alone can no more fur- 
nish the answers in morals and ethics than in physical science. Both 
require for discovery hard labor and patient investigation” (p. 262). Our 
educational systems must do more about the training of emotions and 
the building of personality (p. 263). By pooling all the knowledge at its 
disposal, ethics can start out to found the new morally ordered civilization, 
great as the task is, a world where all men shall manifest good-will. It 
must be a world where they learn to cooperate, and not use force to redress 
their wrongs. “Finally, in it they must learn to organize the life of this 
entire planet into one great and all-inclusive superstate, where all shall 
share in the goods of life, material and spiritual, and have liberty to pur- 
sue their destinies as free men. To fit them for this world, to draw the 
blueprint of this new civilization, and to help to build this world that is 
good for man is the aim of ethics” (pp. 263 f.). 

So our author has brought us to an impressive utopia, but a utopia 
that leaves God out. Thus our book, despite its valuable summaries of 
past ethical systems, and its excellent descriptions of much present-day 
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ethical study, turns out to be in its method and result a startling contrast 
to Biblical-theistic ethics. 

First, Biblical-theistic ethics is a practical and normative science based 
on the exegesis of the Scriptures as the Word of God, giving us the Divine 
rules of conduct by precept and implication. 

To our author, however, ethics is to be a secular science on the plan 
of the physical and social sciences taken as a systematization of certain facts 
without refererce to God. Ethics is to systematize moral laws. Our author 
seeks to do this in a neutral way. But in treating God as only possible, 
she denies God. 

Second, in Biblical-theistic ethics man is a creature of the absolute God: 
but man has fallen into a sinful state. Man’s rational and moral conscious- 
ness are still dependent on God, and man is to yield obedience to his 
Creator. 

But man according to our author appears in the evolutionary process, 
not as a being fallen into a sinful state. Mdteover, since there is no 
absolute God as Creator, man’s background is impersonal, and his con- 
sciousness is lost in a sea of relativism. Besides, man is pagan, not yielding 
obedience to God. 

Third, the metaphysical background of Biblical-theistic ethics is God, 
the absolute personality, the Creator of all things. He is absolute will as 
well as absolute rationality. 

The metaphysical position of our author is not clearly stated, but God 
appears to her to be only a possibility, as in either pragmatism or raw 
empiricism. There is no creation, and God is at best only a part of the 
universe, and has no self-determinative will. 

Fourth, the epistemology of Biblical-theistic ethics sees God as absolute 
personality, the Creator. Man’s thought is therefore analogical, receptively 
reconstructive, and man’s moral consciousness is proximate, not ultimate 
(of. C. Van Til, Syllabus of Ethics, Philadelphia, 1940, p. 20). Besides, 
man, as marred by sin in all his being, requires external revelation. 

But our author does without God or creation in her epistemology. 
And man’s thought is taken as univocal, creatively constructive, and his 
moral consciousness is treated as ultimate. No need of Divine revelation 
is recognized. 

Fifth, the content of Biblical-theistic ethics presents: a) man’s will 
motivated to do God’s will; b) the standard of morals is God’s revealed 
will, given to us in the Bible; c) the goal or summum bonum is the King- 
dom of God, a gift of grace to man in regeneration and conversion (John 
3:3, 5) (of. W. Geesink, Gereformeerde Ethiek, Kampen, 1931, II, 21, 121). 
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But in our author’s scheme, man is motivated by self-interest or 
social values; using human experience as a standard, she collects a 
code from past ethical thinkers and from a Bible which is not a revelation 
from God; she looks to a man-made utopia, a super-state, as her complete 
goal. 

More should be said about the Biblical summum bonum as finally re- 
vealed in the New Testament. The Kingdom comes in two stages: a 
present, inward, quietly expanding stage; and a future, openly manifest, 
catastrophic stage. In this Kingdom physical as well as moral evil will 
finally be done away in the new heavens and the new earth (II Peter 3:13). 
Man, having been brought into the Kingdom by regeneration, is sanctified 
here in a process of self-realization and service. Then he enters the heavenly 
kingdom by glorification. 

In contrast to this program carried out by the omnipotent Creator, 
our author describes a man-made earthly utopia of which we cannot be 
certain, and has no assurance of blessedness hereafter, for that lies out- 
side the realm of ‘“‘science”. No suggestion is made that physical evil will 
ever be done away. Man, indeed, is to become more and more moral, 
and more and more altruistic. But no converting or transforming process 
or power is described that can tame his wild nature. 

Finally, as to the authority or sanction of ethics, the Biblical-theistic 
plan has God not only for its working power, but also for its ruler. Man 
is responsible to God. Man exercises his freedom as unto God. And the 
authority of God is mediated to man by the Word, which is God’s Word. 

But the plan of our author has no power behind it but man, no ruler 
to whom man is responsible but man. Man’s freedom is in an open rela- 
tivistic universe where he becomes the slave of uncertainty. Real authority 
is lost by abandoning theism. The non-Christian ethic therefore tends to 
foster lawlessness rather than check it, and what good is found in its con- 
struction and its builders is only there by common grace. But the Biblical- 
theistic ethic meets all men. God deals with the regenerate by special 
grace, and controls the unregenerate by common grace (Geesink, op. cit., 
I, 480, 538). 

Writers such as our author would repudiate being bound by Scripture. 
But we think Professor Van Til rightly urges upon us that it is the genius 
of Christian thought to be bound to an absolute extraneous authority 
(op. cit., pp. 3 f.). In contrast our author’s ethics is adrift on the sea of 
philosophical relativism. 

The style is clear and readable. The book has an attractive appearance 
and is well printed. The reviewer noted only three typographical errors: 
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on page 33, line 1, the word “affects” apparently should be “effects”; 
on page 54, line 9, “immortal’”’ should be “immoral”; and on page 60, 
line 12, ‘‘stamp” should be “‘stamps’’. At the close there is a selected 
bibliography and a comprehensive index. 


LAWRENCE B. GILMORE 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. R. Davies: Down Peacock's Feathers. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1944. xi, 188. $1.75. 


The striking title of this book is taken to symbolize the denunciation of 
sinful pride and vanity. From its outset, this book, a commentary on the 
General Confession in the Prayer Book, takes up the doctrine of sin. To 
one who must confess with the Psalmist, ‘‘My sin is ever before me”, this 
intent will come refreshingly. Further, the author offers this study as ‘‘a 
serious sociological hypothesis in a time of disillusionment and confusion” 
(p. viii). To one who recognizes that sin ravages all the human relations, 
secular as well as religious, this thesis will be especially interesting. 

Davies’ Introduction begins admirably with the title, ‘‘Human Unity 
in Sin”. This unity in sin he finds not simply in the moral sphere, but in 
the religious; it is the “total condition’ of the “plumber.... and the 
bishop — especially the bishop” (p. 1). Thus acknowledging the deep- 
rootedness of sin, Davies correctly draws the consequence of its centrally 
destructive character: ‘‘And the irrational paradox of it is that it makes 
any other sort of unity impossible’”’ (p. 2). The world stands condemned, 
“united in sin, it remains divided in everything else’’ (p. 8). 

We would expect a definition of sin adequate to account for such depth 
and pervasiveness. Davies uses such expressions as, ‘‘will-to-power’’ (p. 6), 
“egoistic assertion”, and “‘self-centredness”’ (p. 7), and he says, ‘‘individual 
will-to-power is the root of sin’”’ (p. 111). Sin, then, would be a perversion 
not of the reason or of the imagination, but of the will. But sin takes its rise 
in the root of human nature, called in Scripture the “‘heart’’, which lies 
deeper than the will, the intellect, or any of the human functions, and conse- 
quently affects all of them. Sin is first of all the apostasy of the heart, as that 
issues forth in all the functions of the flesh. Sin, therefore, is at its root 
neither volitional, rational, imaginative, affective, nor of any such sort, but 
is spiritual and religious in the deepest sense, involving and underlying 
every perversion of those aspects of human nature. The fundamental defect 
in Davies’ concept of sin impoverishes the general argument of the book. 
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In Chapter I, “‘God as Holy, Omnipotent Love’’, Davies compromises 
a marvellous insistence on the self-sufficiency of God with an essentially 
Arminian univocity. To begin with, he professes God to be “not Prime 
Minister, merely the chief representative of a gorgeous humanity. The 
relation between God and the individual is a dictatorship of which no 
human despotism can even hint. God is King against Whom the subject 
has no rights whatsoever” (p. 88). Despite this grand statement, however, 
God’s kingship proves to be nominal, indeed. Davies says, ‘Lord Acton 
formulated the law of power once and for all when he wrote: ‘All power 
corrupts; absolute power corrupts absolutely’ ” (p. 13). He is thus guilty 
of univocally assuming an abstract, categorical “law of power” which 
excludes God with man from the possession of absolute power. True, he 
professes that “‘only God can be trusted with absolute power’’ (p. 18). 
Only, it is no longer absolute power. ‘“‘In man, power is always used to 
suppress and destroy. But in God power is redemptive and constructive” 
(p. 18). Only if the mantle of power is first carefully shorn of any “power 
to impose will’, and ‘‘power to remove resistance by force’ (p. 19), can it be 
placed upon God. “Certainly, if omnipotence means power to make will 
effective by the forcible overcoming of opposition, then it is quite clear 
that God is not omnipotent” (p. 21). Divine power, then, conceived in 
terms of the univocity of human idealism, resolves into “‘love in action” 
(p. 22). In this love God grants freedom upon which He may not trespass, 
and which He may not take back; and that not a freedom under law, but 
an independency that is virtually indistinguishable from autonomy, as 
true omnipotence creates a creature ‘‘independent of it’’ (p. 25). God would 
seem to be like the boy who launches his sailboat into the swift stream — 
with no string attached. God may not consult His own interests in the 
matter, for Davies states as a univocal law, binding on God and man: 
“To love with purity, without any alloy of egoism, is to be completely 
objective towards another’s freedom. And that is to be omnipotent” 
(p. 28). God’s power consists in being completely passive toward sin and 
suffering. It is interesting to note that Davies later condemns those ‘‘pas- 
sive barbarians who looked on, fearing to do anything or say anything, 
during the years in which Hitler was clubbing Germany’s finest elements 
to death” (p. 106). A passivity that is univocally demanded of God is 
condemned in men! 

In Chapter II, ‘The Original Sin of Rebellion”, Davies wishes to make 
it clear that he believes in the doctrine of original sin. Only, he also makes 
it clear that it is not the doctrine of ‘‘the childish exploits of two mythical 
ancestors in a legendary Garden of Eden”’ (p. 47). That is a ‘“‘myth”’ devoid 
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of “literal, historical truth’. The old, ‘“‘kernel” liberalism reappears in 
Barthianism: ‘So we must distinguish between shell and kernel, between 
accident and essence. The really important question about the story of 
the Garden of Eden is, not is it literally, factually true, but does it faith- 
fully represent the truth about man’s situation in history?” (p. 48). We 
can only conclude from this, that if sin did not originate in an historical 
Adam, it must be implanted in us as a seed of concupiscence. And so it 
turns out to be: Davies describes original sin in terms of sheep going astray; 
they do not mean to wander, but do so by the very necessity of their in- 
nocent nature. Consequently, innate good intention plus innate concup- 
iscence equal original sin. This is a constant “process in which men’s 
intentions are transformed into their opposites” (p. 50). To our mind, 
such a doctrine fails to do justice to human nature as created, and attrib- 
utes too much to human nature as fallen. The heart is conceived to be 
essentially good, and only as it issues forth into volition does sin enter. 
We would rather maintain that the heart as created was subject to no 
frustration in the external act, but that as fallen it is corrupted before it 
issues forth into activity. 

In Chapter III, ““The Negative and the Positive Character of Sin”, 
there is a splendid recognition that sin is not merely privation of good: 
“The sinner is not merely an inefficient marksman. He is a deliberately 
perverse marksman. Instead of aiming at the target, he deliberately 
chooses another target of his own — and hits it every time” (p. 69). Only, 
Davies still restricts the positive character of sin to the volitional as he 
excludes from his purview any of the noetic effects of sin: ‘To speak of 
guilt in connection with mere failure or mistake is meaningless. We don’t 
say that a child who makes a mistake, for example, in arithmetic is guilty” 
(p. 69). Is noetic error less culpable than thelematic disobedience, before 
the God who is perfect in knowledge and will? 

In Chapter IV, ‘The Corruption of Human Nature”, Davies restates 
the doctrine of sin as concupiscence: ‘‘Man is corrupt, or rather, he tends 
to turn corrupt” (p. 73). While he affirms the corruption of human nature, 
he is utterly unwilling to mean by it total depravity and inability, and 
points to the good which he finds about him (pp. 74-5), ‘‘undoubted human 
good” (p. 102). We would acknowledge that good, only would attribute it 
to the common grace of God, and would maintain that insofar as it is con- 
sidered as inseparable from the innermost thoughts and motives of fallen 
human nature that gift of God is utterly perverted. 

Chapter V provides a fine discussion of ‘‘The Fruits of Repentance’. 
Davies shows that disaster does not automatically lead to repentance. 
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What is necessary as the first element in repentance is “the realisation of 
personal individual responsibility and guilt before God’’ (p. 121). Social 
conscience must be founded on personal responsibility to God. However, 
Davies discards the doctrine of a “‘jealous’’ God. Once the idea of a God 
who demands the unqualified punishment of sin and the perfect restoration 
of righteousness is dropped, the mediatorial work of Christ is slighted. 
So it is here. Repentance is only morally necessary, for the sake of man, 
and man is able without mediation to meet that reduced necessity. Sim- 
ilarly, the result of repentance is reduced to a replacing of egoism by altru- 
ism, — again the old liberalism. The repentant Christian is not henceforth 
sinless: ‘The deeper a man’s Christianity becomes, the more real, then the 
more acute does his consciousness of sin become” (p. 134). The concluding 
remarks in this chapter are well worth considering. 

Chapter VI, ‘‘Christ’s Revelation of the Meaning of History”, continues 
the implicit denial of the self-sufficiency of God: ‘‘The restoration of man 
to his original relation to God is the supreme purpose of history” (p. 141); 
whereas we hold the glory of God to be the Allin All. Nevertheless, Davies 
proposes a challenging thesis, that civilizations rise and fall “to facilitate the 
development of Christianity in the world’ (p. 143). However, since Davies 
restricts the development of Christianity to the pale of the church, we 
wonder if his hypothesis can include the mighty Chinese, Tibetan and 
Aztec civilizations, and others which never knew or contributed substan- 
tially to the church. We might ask, also, what providential meaning and 
consummation is possible for history if the self-sufficiency of God is 
abridged, and the autonomy of man asserted. 

Chapter VII presents the well-taken contention that the ethics conse- 
quent on repentance, and indeed repentance itself, can only follow upon 
a correct theology: “‘A bad or wrong theology inevitably involves a vicious 
practice” (p. 172). 

In the final chapter Davies does hold forth God’s glory as the purpose 
of “‘the grand, ecstatic finale of the tragedy of history” (p. 184). However, 
as he will admit of no divinely created beginning of history, neither can he 
have a divinely consummated end. The glory of God “can never be 
achieved in time by sinful man’’ (p. 186), and since Davies allows for no 
transcending of the categories of time, the divine glory must remain a 
perpetually unrealized ‘‘standard of judgment, so that men be kept forever 
humble” (p. 186). 

Victor A. Bucct 


New York, N. Y. 
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Henry W. Clark: The Cross and the Eternal Order. A Study of Atonement 
in its Cosmic Significance. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 
xv, 319. $2.50. 


This is an American edition of the work which was reviewed in the 
November, 1944, issue of The Westminster Theological Journal, pp. 72-78. 
The Macmillan Company has done a service to readers on this side of the 
Atlantic in furnishing them with an attractive edition of a work that has 
distinct merit. Dr. Clark’s thesis is not above criticism, but the study 
proceeds on a high plane and is deeply thought-provoking. It should be 
noted that the pagination of the American edition differs from that of the 
British edition reviewed in the preceding issue of this Journal. 


JoHn Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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